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SPLENDID PROGRAM FOR MEAT PACKERS’ MEETING AT CHICAGO 


The program for the annual convention 
of the American Meat Packers’ Association 
at Chicago, October 19, 20 and 21—is now 
complete, and advance indications are that 
this will be one of the most profitable as 
well as one of the most enjoyable meetings 
ever held by the association. The enter- 
tainment features are laid on new lines, in 
order to give diversity to the form of the 
association’s programs, and should be fully 
as enjoyable as those of previous years. 

A radical departure is the announcement 
that the entire American Music Hall, the 
leading vaudeville house of Chicago, has been 
engaged for the evening of Monday, October 
19, so that on that night the public will be 
excluded and the association will “own the 
house.” As this theater permits smoking and 
refreshments, the evening’s entertainment 
will practically be a smoker on a big scale, 
with the best of stage talent that is to be 
had. 

The entertainment on Tuesday night will be 
unique. It will be given in the Midway Gar- 
dens, which has just been opened in Chicago 


r 
' 


this year, and which is a vast outdoor and 
indoor amusement resort built on a scale of 
magnificence heretofore 
Chicago. 


unknown, even in 
A dinner will be given that night 
in the Winter Garden, and as this will be 
informal it should add to the pleasure of 
the delegates. After the dinner, for which a 
special menu is being prepared, the dele- 
gates will enjoy the Midway Garden enter- 
tainment features, which are considered to 
be the best in Chicago. 

As it has been customary for the delegates 
to receive a valuable souvenir of each one 
of the conventions, one will be given at this 
dinner which will be fully up to the standard 
of those of previous years. 


The Business Program of the Convention. 

The business program will start on Monday 
afternoon, and a wide variety of subjects has 
been selected, with very competent commit- 
tees in charge of this feature of the program, 
and speakers of prominence in each line. 

The will 
be as follows: 


business sessions and program 


Business and Entertainment Features Officially Announced Show What Is In Store for Visitors 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 19, 2:00 P. M. 

President’s Address, by James Craig, Jr., 
President, Detroit, Mich. 

Reading of Minutes of Preceding Meeting. 

Report of Executive Committee, by John J. 
Felin, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of Committee to Confer with Gov- 
ernment Officials, by James S. Agar, Chicago. 

Report of Treasurer, by George Zehler, Cin- 
cinnati, O. ' ' 

Address, “Live Stock Prospects,” by James 
E. Poole, Chicago Live Stock World. 

Address, “Packers and Publicity,” by Frank 
A. Murray, Wall Street Journal. 

Address, “Packinghouse Costs,” by E. ©. 
Merritt, Indianapolis, Ind, 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 2:00 P. M. 

Address, “Evaporation,” by F. M. de Beers, 
Chicago. 

Address, “Hog Cholera,” by Dr. U. G. Houck, 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Address, “What is the Live Stock Sani- 
tarian Doing to Give the Country Healthy 
Live Stock and Wholesome Meats?” by Dr. 
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THE NEW MIDWAY GARDENS, CHICAGO, WHERE PACKERS’ CONVENTION DINNER WILL BE HELD. 
Winter Garden Building, Scene of the Dinner, is Shown in the Background, 
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S. H. Ward, President U. S. Sanitary Live 
Stock Association, 
Address, “Raising More Hogs,” by E. T. 
Cash, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address, “Hardening 
Ellis, New York. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 2:00 P. M. 


Address, “Tile in Packinghouse Construc- 
tion,” by F. M. Walker, Chicago, Ill. 

Address, “Curing and Canning Meats,” by 
I. N. Hoffheimer, Chicago, II. 

Address, “The Heat Vehicle—Refrigerating 
Machines and Ammonia,” by Albert Johnson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Report of Obituary Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Election of Honorary Members. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Adjournment. 


Oils,” by Carleton 


General Interest in the Convention. 


Reports from various sections of the coun- 
try indicate a large attendance at the con- 
vention. The trade realizes that now more 
than ever is the time to get together and talk 
things over. The general business situation 
is a puzzle to a good many, and they are not 


clear in their minds just what is going to 
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happen. The convention gathering offers a 
chance to swap opinions and gather informa- 
tion that could be-had in ne other way. 

The trade exhibits and headquarters at the 
convention promise to be as numerous and 
attractive as ever. The associate members— 
machinery and supply houses, brokers, spe- 
cialty men, etc.—are always on hand at these 
meetings, with all that is new and up to date 
te offer. This year will be no exception. It 
is a chance for buying and trading that can- 
not be duplicated anywhere else. 

Special parties are being made up as usual 
from various sections of the country. These 
parties are in charge of the following, from 
whom information as to railroad rates, 
sleeper arrangements, etc., may be obtained: 
New York, Albert Rohe, Rohe & Brother; 
Philadelphia, John Felin, J. J. Felin & Com- 
pany; Pittsburgh, Con Yeager, Pittsburgh B. 
& P. Supply Company; Cincinnati, C. E. Roth, 
John C, Roth Packing Company; Baltimore, 
Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Company; 
Cleveland, John ‘Theurer, Theurer-Norton 
Buffalo, A. T. Danahy, Danahy 
Packing Company; Detroit, James Craig, Jr., 
Parker, Webb & Company; St. Louis, Gustav 
Bischoff, Sr., St. Louis Independent Packing 
Company. 


Company ; 





NEW ARMOUR PACKING PLANT IN ARGENTINA 
Plan to Make It the Most Modern Plant in the World 


The new Armour plant in South America, 
which it is claimed will be the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in the world, is rapidly 
nearing completion. It is called in the Span- 
ish language the Frigorifico Armour de la 
Plata, and is located at the town of La Plata, 
Argentina, on the wide 
Plata. The 
about 60,000 


mouth of the river 
Plata 


inhabitants 


Rio de la town La is a 


place of located 

some 40 miles southeast of Buenos Aires. 
With the opening up 

the latest 


plants, the 


of this model plant, 
to the Armour 
South will 
important outlet for the 
of the people of the United States 
and Europe, says “Armeo,” the Armour maga- 
William E. 
superintendent at 


addition claim of 


resources of America 
have a new and 
benetit 
vine Pierce, formerly general 
Chicago, has been in La 
Plata since the early part of 1911 overseeing 
the construction. His thorough experience, 
gained in his years of service in the Chicago 
plant, together with the organized experience 
of Armour and Company in the packing busi- 
ness, enter into the making of the new South 
American plant. 

The Frigorifico Armour de la Plata is situ- 
ated on what is known as the Gran Dock. It 
with the river, so that 
A rail- 
road terminal connects with the plant on the 


is in direct contact 


ocean vessels can dock at the plant. 


inland side where livestock from all over the 
Argentine Republic may be brought in. 

The skeleton work of the plant is all of 
steel. Even 
are of steel. The walls are of reinforced con- 
crete, and all the 
front are the three large beef coolers and at 
one end the office building. Back of these 
are the killing building, the oleo building, the 
fertilizer works, the tank house, power house, 
wool house, machine shop and cooper shop. 
Altogether there are seventeen buildings, cov- 
ering an area of 24 acres. The plant with its 
water-front view presents a very imposing 


the window frames and doors 


floors are concrete. In 


appearance, and is in every way the last word 
in packinghouse construction. 

One of the important features of the plant 
is its cooling system. Since practically all of 
the finished products will have to take long 
voyages across the Atlantic to either the 
United States or Europe, the cooling facilities 
had to be made ample and most rigorously 
sanitary. They are sufficient to carry one full 

kill. 
cork-lined walls. 
the latest 
method, the refrigerated brine system, which 


week’s There are three large coolers 


The 


and 


with meat will be 


chilied by most approved 


supplies an even refrigeration. There is a 
daily refrigerating capacity of 600 tons. 

The power house is equipped with the most 
approved machinery and is capable of sup- 
plying 2,000 boiler horsepower to run the 
plant. All mechanical equipment was _pur- 
—‘made in U. S. A.” 

The daily killing capacity is 1,200 cattle, 
The output of 


the plant for some time will be, of course, 


chased in America 
2,500 sheep and 500 hogs. 


largely beef and sheep products, since up to 
the present Argentina has produced but little 
in the hog line. The facilities for handling 
the 
when Argentina will develop in its meat pro- 
ducing activities. 

The animals will be handled by what is 
They will 
ascend by a runway to the fourth floor of the 
killing building, and the by-products—blood, 
head, hides, ete., will work 
ward by gravity to the floors beneath. 


hogs were made with a view to time 


known as the gravity system. 


down- 


This 


viscera, 


‘is a feature of power economy which is util- 


ized to good advantage in the Armour plants. 

Next below the killing room is the cutting 
and viscera cleaning floor. The first and sec- 
ond floor of the building constitute the hide 
and pelt cellars. 

As an instance of the thoroughgoing facili- 
ties of the piant, it might be mentioned that 
the fertilizer works is equipped with mechan- 
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ical apparatus for handling the bones, pe:- 
forming a. work which is done in most plans 
of the kind by manual labor. 

The Personnel of the New Plant. 

Of the personnel who will take charge ci 
the Armour business at La Plata only tw» 
have thus far been appointed. They are 
H. E. Finney, heretofore the general manager 
of the Ft. Worth plant, and H. C. Pohlzon, 
also of Ft. Worth. 

Mr. Finney will carry with him into Ar- 
gentina a vast experience in doing pionee1 
work in a new country. The situation he 
will face will be quite analogous to that 
which he met when he went to Texas some 
Texas, like Argentina, produced 
for the most part only beef animals. He in- 
augurated a system of educating the farmers 


years ago. 


how to raise hogs and thus gradually devei- 
cped the resources of the State while at the 
same time enlarging the activities of the Ft. 
Worth plant. 

All food products passing through the La 
Plata plant will be thoroughly inspected by 
the Argentine Republic. Their system of in- 
spection is one which is sanctioned and ac- 
Here 
as elsewhere, therefore, government experts 


cepted by our own Federal authorities. 


with full co-cperation of the Armour organi- 
zation will guard against disease. 


* 


MEAT INSPECTION IN INDIANA. 


The alleged sale of diseased meats through- 
out the State of Indiana is made the subject 
of a circular letter sent to all meat dealers, 
stock buyers and butchers of Indiana by H. E. 
Barnard, State Food and Drug Commissioner. 
The circular is not addressed to packers doing 
an interstate business where Federal meat in- 
but is sent to those 
merely doing local business over which the 


spectors are on hand 


government inspection is not held. 

“It is estimated that at least 10 per cent. 
of the dairy cows in this country are affected 
Bar- 


nard, “and it is well known that dairy stock 


with tuberculosis,” said Commissioner 
forms a much larger proportion of the ani- 
killed at the local 

than at the larger establishments 
under Federal inspection. One effect of the 
Federal inspection has been to cause the own- 


mals small slaughter- 


houses 


ers of diseased or suspicious looking animals 
to send them for slaughter to an uninspected 
place.” 

Commissioner Barnard has started a move- 
meut among the mayors of Indiana cities for 
the 


bouses, 


establishment of 
the 

locally-killed meat can be had before it is 
the This 
means of doing away with the sale of dis- 


municipal slaughter- 


where proper inspection of 


placed on market. would be a 
eased meats, which is going on to a large 
the State, Mr. 
says. He suggests that the city councils 
throughout the State take up the question 
and pass ordinances establishing municipal 


extent throughout 3arnard 


slaughterhouses. 


——&. 


P. D. ARMOUR, 3RD, LEARNS BUSINESS. 


Philip D. Armour, 3rd, grandson of the 
founder of the Armour business, last week 
entered the school of instruction at Chicago 
to make himself a packer. He began in the 
Yards as a livestock buyer, and from there 
he will go through various departments until 
he gets a clear idea of the operating end of 
the industry. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


BRITISH MEAT SUPPLY AND EFFECT OF WAR 
Present and Future Sources of Supply for English Market 
(Special Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 


London, England, September 12. 

In view of the probable increase, due to 
the war, of the price of meat in England and 
the dpportunities thus afforded to American 
packers and others, it may be profitable, in 
order to gain a clear view of the situation, 
to refer to ordinary meat sources of British 
meat supply. 

The diminution in the number of livestock 
coming from abroad has been so rapid dur- 
ing the past decade that this factor is now 
almost negligible, being last year valued at 
only $2,000,600. From the United States only 
10,093 head of cattle and no sheep were forth- 
coming in 1913, while in seven months of this 
year the total is but 1,707 sheep. Canada has 
sent us no livestock at all this year. 

The supply of freshly killed beef from 
abroad is limited to a few thousand hundred- 
weights from the Continent (a supply now, 
of course, stopped). Fully half the supply 
of imported beef is chilled, and practically 
the whole of such meat comes from the Ar- 
gentine. Indeed, out of a total value of 
$48,927,190 worth of chilled beef received last 
year, $48,646,870 worth was from that coun- 
try, the balance being from Uruguay. 

Argentina also leads in the supply of frozen 
beef with £3,035,000 out of a total of £6,278,- 
800; Australia is represented by £2,134,000; 
Uruguay, £660,000; New Zealand, £293,000, 
and the United Stated only £3,119. 

Turning to mutton one finds that, based on 
last year’s importations, the bulk of fresh 
meat comes from Holland, the total from all 
parts being worth £324,000. For the third 
year in succession, 1913 saw no chilled mut- 
ton arriving, but of frozen mutton we re- 
ceived £10.598,665, of which £4,965,000 came 
from New Zealand, £3,128,440 from Australia, 
£1,908,000 from Argentina and £303,528 from 
The from Australia 
show a yearly inerease, whereas from South 


Uruguay. supplies 
America there has been a diminution of late. 

Of a total value of £1,326,105 of pork. Hol- 
land was last year responsible for £1,268,674, 
and of a total of £43,255 of frozen pork the 
United States of America sent £34,192. Den- 
mark is our chief supplier of bacon with 
£8,865,000, and the U. 
£6,122,320; Canada, the only other supplier 
of note, being responsible for about £860,000 
worth. 


S. A. comes next with 


Home and Foreign Meat Supplies. 

According to an offcial estimate our an- 
nual home produced supply of meat is com- 
prised as follows: Beef and veal, 772,489 tons; 
mutton and lamb, 299,377 tons; pork and 
bacon, 305.555 poultry 
30,000 tons. 

There is all told a yearly importation of 
approximately 1,160,000 tons of dead meat, 
a further 20,000 tons of livestock, poultry 
and game; and, as we have seen, a home pro- 
duction of 1.400,000 tons of beef, mutton and 
pork, ete., making a total annual supply 
available of 2,580,000 tons of meat food, val- 
ved at about £125,000,000. This approxi- 
mates very nearly to the official estimate of 
meat consumption in the United Kingdom 
each year and, based upon a population of 
17,000,000, means a per capita consumption 


tons; and game, 
eS 


of 123 pounds a year at an average cost of 
£2 13s. per head. 

The question now is: How is the position 
affected by the war? While the highways of 
the sea are kept open consignments from 
abroad will, of course, come to hand, but the 
price of meat necessarily must go consider- 
ably higher. It has been stated on good au- 
thority that if a steamer is only one day late 
if means a rise of two pence per score in 
our markets. 

But apart from the command of the seas 
there are other influences to reckon with. 
The prohibitive prices of livestock in the Ar- 
gentine have caused many freezing works to 
shut down. Again, it is stated that “war 
freights” demanded by steamship companies 
are so heavy that shipments are being re- 
duced and are dear, while owing to financial 
stress banks are refusing to pass the usual 
drafts, and shipments are, it is reported, 
held up in the River Plate instead of going 
forward. 

The probability of a marked diminution of 
supplies from abroad, and the possibility of 
a cessation of receipts of frozen meat from 
some quarters, are being considered by meat 
interests in London. Among these it is sug- 
gested that one remedy would be the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the embargo on Ar- 
gentine cattle, and the rehabilitation of Dept- 
ford, Birkenhead, Merklands and Avonmouth 
as foreign cattle lairages for livestock. 


Effect on the Canned Meat Trade. 


It must not be forgotten that apart from 
the supplies already mentioned we have a 
not inconsiderable import of other preserved 
meats. For more than one reason the war 
will make a decided alteration in the packed, 
tinned and canned meat trade. Not only is 
canned beef. ete., largely used in feeding 
troops, but there is also the fact that hun- 
dreds of the civil population of this country 
are already turning their attention to a 
greater extent to the convenience of packed 
goods, in view of the price of fresh and 
frozen meat. The cessation of supplies from 
Continental countries will also mean a small 
deficiency in receipts of packed goods, though 
the amount received from Europe is negligible 
compared with the from South 
America. 

In twelve months we get about 170,000 
ewts. of tinned and canned beef from the Ar- 
gentine, and close on 150,000 ewts. from Uru- 
guay, while from the United States comes 
only 10,000 ewts., the total receipts from all 
foreign sources being 336,000 ecwts.; while 
from Australia we get 300,000 cwts., from 
New Zealand 10,000 ewts., and from Canada 
2,000 ewts. 

Canned and tinned mutton imports are an- 
rually about 90,000 to 100,000 ewts., the 
greater proportion being from British pos- 
sessions, including 44,000 ewts. from Aus- 
tralia. Among foreign suppliers of canned 
mutton are the Argentine Republic, with 
16,000 ewts. and Chile with 10,000 cwts. 
Other sorts of tinned, canned and preserved 
meats enter to the total of 150,000 cwts. a 
vear, of which the United States of America 
send us annually between 80,000 and 90,000 


supplies 
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ewts.; while from the European Continent we 
get only 14,000 ewts. a year. 

Already the position has influenced South 
Africa to embark on meat. export enterprises. 
Hitherto this country has done no meat ex- 
port trade, though South Africa,.and particu- 
larly Rhodesia, have been spoken of as having 
great possibilities. But the work of building 
up the herds there has. only just been com- 
menced, and it was thought before the pres- 
ent war that it would be years before Africa 
could enter on the venture. 

However, in South Rhodesia a packing firm 
has already started operations, and expects to 
be able shortly te have a_ packinghouse 
capable of handling 350,000 animals per an- 
num. The South African Government has 
been asked from all parts of the country to 
appoint a commission to organize the trade. 
The Natal Co-operative Society has also de- 
cided to start exporting chilled and frozen 
meat in the coming autumn in view of the 
probability of the prices which will be real- 
ized in London. 

Coming nearer home, the authorities have 
modified an order which prohibited the move- 
ment of cattle landed from Ireland under less 
than ninety-six hours. In future Irish cattle 
will be subject to only ten hours’ detention 
at the wharf, after which they may be moved 
direct to the slaughterhouse. This has ef- 
fected a considerably freer movement in cat- 
tle at the ports. 


NO ARRIVALS OF FOREIGN MEAT. 


There were no receipts of fresh 
meats at Atlantic ports this week. Last week 
New York received 5,322 quarters of beef, 
and two weeks ago 41,693 quarters came in. 
These were shipments previously arranged 
for. The war has apparently diverted the 
hulk of shipments to Europe, for the time 
being, at least. 


foreign 


The National Provisioner’s 
cable reports from Argentina two weeks ago 
showed 81,000 quarters of beef to Europe and 
none to the United States; last week’s cables 
reported 83,000 quarters to Europe and 20,000 
quarters to this country. This latter con- 
signment is still to arrive. 

The British markets paid 15 cents for Ar- 
geutine chilled beef against 11 to 12 cents in 
New York. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that England gets the beef. 
Even Australian frozen beef has been bring- 
ing 14% cents in London, while Scotch mut- 
ton commanded 18 cents and New Zealand 
frozen lamb 14 cents in the carcass. 


2 
-Ko— —- 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT DIVERTED. 


Australian meat shipped to the United 
States about the time of the beginning of 
the European war never reached our markets. 
It was diverted for the use of British troops. 
The steamship Kent sailed from Australian 
and New Zealand ports in July with 35,762 
quarters of frozen beef and 350 carcasses of 
veal consigned to Boston and New York. 
When the boat reached Boston it was turned 
about and sent straight to British ports. The 
steamship Sussex left Australia some two 
weeks later with 8,800 quarters of beef and 
1,230 carcasses of lamb, besides other con- 
signments not reported, all billed to New 
York and Boston. This boat has not yet been 
reported. Presumably this cargo will also go 
for army uses abroad. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 


([EDITOR’S NOTE.-—-Every packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his most 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and reference in succeeding operations. It is only 
actual tests that tell’ the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory is all right, but practical results are a 
necessary guide always. The National Provisioner 
bas printed on this page. of ‘Practical Points for the 
Trade’ many tests of this sort, in answering in- 
quiries from subscribers. ' It’ has many more of these 
test results at its SORES a, na will publish them 
from time to time fi eral information of 
readers, instead of withholding them until some specific 


inquiry is made.) 
—4q——_ 
A FULLERS’ EARTH TEST. 


Fullers’ earth is used for refining lard tal- 
low, grease, animal and mineral oils, for full- 
ing cloth and wool, also in cleaning furs and 
for purifying water. It contains about 5% 
per cent. of moisture and absorbs about 15 to 
20 per cent. of grease, in the process of re- 
fining. 

Analyzed, the domestic earth shows, ap- 
proximately: Silica, 65 per cent.; 
10 per cent.; 


alumina, 
ferric oxide, 214 per cent.; lime, 
2, per cent.; magnesia, 3 per cent.; soda, 1 
per cent.; potash, 1 per cent.; water, 6 per 
cent.; moisture, 6 per cent. The imported 
earth analyzes about 8 per cent. less in silica 
and a like amount more in ferric oxide. 

The following tests on refining lard show 
absorption of grease by clay and cost of re- 
fining: 

Cost of 


refining, 
per cwt. 


2.31 cents 
230 * 


Lard, Clay, Absorp- 
refined, used, tion, 

Ibs. ibs. lbs. 
200,000 1,720 356 
255,000 2,300 551 
485,000 2,023 497 
460,000 2,506 655 
280,000 2,055 613 
450,000 2,322 458 


P. C. 


18.01 
19.87 
20.46 
21.68 


oes 
ine © 
23.56 ae. * 
17.25 1.35 “ 


Sixty-two thousand pounds cottonseed oil 
refined. Used 2,015 pounds fullers’ earth. 
Spent earth weighed 2,411 pounds, or 426 
pounds absorption. 


~ —— fe -—_ 


TO MAKE COOKING COMPOUNDS. 


An English subscriber who is a manufac- 
turer of table delicacies writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner : 

Will you be kind enough to give us a recipe 
for making fat compounds? 

Any edible fat, sound and of acceptable 
flavor, may be used in the manufacture of 
compounded cooking grease, as also may suit- 


able edible vegetable oils. Usually these com- 


pounds are bleached to as showy a whiteness 
as possible, and also are stiffened to the neces- 
sary requirements of climate and season. As 
a rule cooking compounds are made to meet 
competition as to price, as a cheaper substi- 
tute for such dearer articles as pure leai lard, 
refined prime steam lard, etc. They answer 
the purpose equally as well, if: not better, in 
some respects. 

The bleaching of fats and ‘oils is effected 
usually through the agency of fullers’ earth 
and the filter press. No material should be 
bleached, however, if white'‘enough to. use, 
especially if of an agreeable’ ‘flavor, as ‘any 
process of bleaching is destructive to flavor. 

Some customers will accept these cooking 
fats with some “color”; this “coloring,’’ how- 
ever, is nothing more nor less than discoloring 
matter, and may as well be eliminated. The 
whiter the fat the readier the sale, and at a 
better price than discolored material, is the 
experience of the manufacturer here in the 
United States. 

There are various grades of compounded 
cooking greases, embodying all kinds of edible 
fats and oils—such as tallows, lards, oleo and 
lard stearines, cottonseed and other oils, etc. 
These component parts vary in price individu- 
ally, hence formulae are made to meet possible 
selling prices, and also to meet climatic con- 
ditions. The hardening of oils in the latter 
instance is a subject of considerable general 
interest and experiment just at present, sev- 
eral concerns having perfected the process and 
are using it to advantage. The process, how- 
ever, is more or less of a secret. 

A very good formula would be 70 per cent. 
bleached cottonseed oil, 10 per cent. oleo 
stearine, 15 per cent. tallow and 5 per cent. 
prime steam lard. The tallow stearine and 
lard is reduced to a limpid oil, the cottonseed 
oil warmed up and the whole thoroughly 
amalgamated with a “blower,” thus evaporat- 
ing all the moisture present. 

The mixing is effected at a temperature of 
150 to 175 degs. Fahr. If required to be 
“grainy,” the compound should be drawn to 
tierces- at about 135 to 140 degs. Fahr., and 
placed in 50 degs. Fahr. storage for three or 
four days, without moving; then removed to 
35 degs. Fahr. storage until solidified, when 


it is ready for shipment. Usually compounds 
are drawn as cold as possible, however. 

In a smaller way beef and hog fats may he 
thoroughly washed and strained through scy- 
eral thicknesses of cheese cloth, then mixed 
with already bleached cottonseed oil and pro- 
duce a very desirable compound. The finis! h- 
ing or compounding should be effected in an 
open kettle equipped with an agitator. 

The idea is to mix the component parts 
in proportions producing the required consist- 
ency, which may be 37 degs. Cent., not lower 
than 36, and as high as 38 degs. The formula 
given will run about 36 degs. and the follow- 
ing formula about 38 degs., or nearly so, 
Take 70 per cent. cottonseed oil, 10 per cent, 
tallow and 20 per cent. oleo stearine. 

No compound factory is complete without 
a cooling cylinder—or better still, a “tandem.” 
— fe 
OPINIONS AS TO LABELING FOODS. 


Interstate shipments of food products that 
are regarded as unfit for human consumption 
and have not been denatured will hereafter 
be seized by the Federal authorities, no mat- 
ter what labels they may bear. 

In an opinion published in the last issue 
ef the Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments, the Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture holds that 
the label is no obstacle against such products 
being used for food. Before they can be 
shipped, therefore, in interstate commerce 
they must be so denatured that they can only 
be used for technical purposes. 

Another opinion deals with prospective vio- 
lations of the law compelling all food prod- 
ucts shipped in interstate commerce after 
September 3, 1914, to have the net weight 
stated on the label. The Department holds 
that the burden of proof rests upon persons 
guilty of such violations to show that the 
products in question were either prepared or 
imported prior to September 3. Persons who 
cannot prove this will be subject to the penal- 
ties prescribed by the Food and Drugs Act. 

eieusr Soot 
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Are you in doubt on some point connected 
with the practical operation of your plant or 
business? Ask The National Provisioner and 
watch page 18 for the answer. 








RAW MATERIALS OR WASTE—WHICH? 


When the Consolidated Rendering Co. built its 








new plant at New Haven, a part of the equipment 
was a double-effect Swenson Evaporator for reclaim- 


ing fertilizer from tank water. This apparatus is 
now being installed in the new plant. It is standard 
policy now with the Consolidated Rendering Co. to 
put in an evaporator for tank water in every new 
plant. This apparatus is considered as much a mat- 
ter of course as are the boilers and other parts of 
the power plant. Each one of the 25 or more 
affiliated companies, has such an equipment—all of 
them, as it happens, being Swensons, the first of 
which was installed about 15 years ago. 

This is in direct contrast to the practice of most 
of the independent medium-sized packing houses 
or rendering plants, where it seems to be the custom 


to consider tank water as a waste, and to make no 
effort to reclaim from it the valuable ammonia which 
it contains. In nearly all these cases, however, after 
two or three years of operation the management 
awakens to the fact that the direct income from 
this tank water is sufficient to pay for the evapora- 
tor within a few months after which the income is 
clear profit. One plant in Chicago estimates that 
the profit trom this source amounts to more than 
$100,000 annually, a figure far in excess of the orig- 
inal cost of the equipment. 

lt seems to be clear, therefore, that inasmuch as 
this tank water contains so good a percentage of 
ammonia-bearing materials, salable at a good figure 
for use as fertilizer, there is no question as to this 
by-product being raw material and not a waste 
product. 


Gwenson ivaporaror (0; 


945 Monadnock Block 


(Formerly American:Foundry & Machinery Co.) 
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HANDLING STERILIZED MEATS 


Under the new federal meat inspection 
regulations recently adopted, and announced 
in the columns of The National Provisioner, 
the government permits the sterilization and 
canning of meats heretofore consigned to the 
lard or tallow tank. These are known as 
“second grade” 


keted 


meats, and can only be mar- 
in cans. The new rule means a tre- 
mendous economic saving, both to the trade 
and to the 


consumer, in the conservation of 


cur already short meat supply. 


The government has surrounded the prepa- 


ration and marketing of these: “seeond< gyade? <i pounds of oleomargarifie for the. price’ of one : 


meats with numerous restrictions to..prevent 
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any possibility of jai fvliolesahi of PaO } that 


reaching the consumer, ‘The time set for 


permitting the marketing of these meats was 


‘November 1, but’ it is’ understood that their 


use may be permitted before that date if the 
proper labels are ready. 

The regulations governing the marketing of 
these products provide for the shipment of 
the raw material in car lots only. This is 
presumably to prevent their diversion for any 
other purpose, as the car could be protected 
by government seal. The. operation of such 
a rule, however, it is believed, would efféc- 
tually shut out the small packer from this 
trade. 

These meats must be canned before they 
can be marketed. Very few small paekers 
operate canning plants, and must sell these 
The 
car-lot rule prevents their disposing of their 


meats to those who have such plants. 


small lots of second-grade meat in this way, 
and it must be tanked and its value lost. 
The question arises, If a car is a container, 
why is not a properly sealed box or barrel 
a container also? It is. believed protection 
could be afforded by the use of properly 
sealed boxes and barrels, and in this way 
the small packer would not be discriminated 
against, and the supply of available meat 


products would not be curtailed. 


OLEOMARGARINE TO RESCUE 


It is reported that there is to be a very 
serious shortage of butter during the coming 
season, due both to deficiency in domestic sup- 
plies and to the stoppage of the very large 
importations of foreign butter because of the 
European war. According to authorities in 
the butter trade this shortage will run into 
very large figures. Its effect is already seen 

Good butter is already 
What will it 


cost the consumer six months from now, in 


in mounting prices. 
around the 40c. mark at retail. 


the midst of winter? 

The consumer is concerned about this, as he 
is about other food supply and cost questions 
just now. Official and semi-official committees 
are also concerned for him, and are endeavor- 
ing to advise him and plan for his relief. 
Fortunately, in this matter of butter shortage 
and high prices there is relief at hand. 

When the consumer cannot get butter, or 
when its price is too high for his pocketbook, 
he can turn to oleomargarine.- Many consum- 
ers did this long ago, as the figures prove. 
They have been using oleomargarine for a long 
time, saving money thereby and using a prod- 
uct in every way as healthful and wholesome 
and in some respects superior to butter. 

It is not necessary to rehearse here the sani- 
tary advantages of oleomargarine over butter. 
Just now “the consumer -is chiefly interested in 
the fact that he will soon.be ablé to buy two 


pound of. butter. ..And he knows when buying 


“with the same time a’ year ago’ 





1S 


fh gdfetdment-inspected food prod- 
et ahd ites is not. 
Before the .outbreak..of the war. oleomar- 


garine production Had already. begun a stéady 
increase ‘as compl#é6d with recent months, ‘and 
Official gov- 
ernment figures show that oleomargarine pro- 
duction in J uly..was 610,000 lbs. greater than 
July, 1913. Trade reports indicate that pro- 
duction in August was very much larger pro- 
portionately, and the official figures for the 
month will probably show a big jump. 

Whether this was due te war conditions or 
not is immaterial. The important point is 
that consumers have recourse in this emerg- 
ency to a healthful, wholesome food product 
which will remain stable and reasonable in 
price, and which should be put on the market 
in sufficient quantity during the coming sea- 
son to afford relief from the annual “butter 
gouge,” which this year will strike deeper 
than ever because of the war. 

—+— 


? 


MUNICIPAL ABATTOIR LOSES 

At Beaumont, Tex., where one of the com- 
paratively few public abattoirs operated by 
the city is being conducted, the report of 
Superintendent Sullivan of the municipal 
abattoir for August, made to the city coun- 
cil, showed that the plant had again lost 
money for the city owing to the fact that the 
patronage had fallen off. Mr. Sullivan told 
the council that local meat dealers are boy- 
cotting the plant on account of prejudice. He 
said they wanted to slaughter their own meat 
and market it without restrictions. The deal- 
ers claim the plant is not economically han- 
dled, and charges are too high. 

This is interesting in view of renewed agi- 
tation for municipal slaughterhouses, par- 
ticularly by those who claim such projects 
would be feasible even in competition with 
large packing plants at important centers. If 
a municipal abattoir does not pay in a small 
town far removed from a packing plant, it is 
hardly likely that it would be successful in 


competition with a big modern plant. 


—— Me 


CANNED BEEF FOR WAR USES 

The export trade of the United States in 
canned meats, just about disappearing be- 
cause of supply shortage and other condi- 
tions, has been revived by the European war. 
French soldiers donot take especially to 
canned meats, but demand fresh beef. Such 
beef is now reaching them from Argentina. 
British troops are used to canned beef, and 
the British government is buying large quan- 
tities. Exports of canned beef from ‘the 
United States in August were 2,889,067 Ibs., 
compared to but 360,830 Ibs: a year ago. The 
supply here will be limited, however, be- 


“cause of scarcity of cattle, and the balance’ of 


‘Eyropean orders pst be: Ailjed in Argentina 
and Austratia. , te 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Butehers’ Packing Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., contemplate building an abattoir. 

The oil mill of the Beaumont Cotton Oil 
Company, Beaumont, Tex., was damaged by 
fire. 

A packinghouse which will cost about $10,- 
000 will be built at Cambridge, Md., by A. 
Phillips & Co. 

It-is reported that plans have been perfect- 
ed to build a beef and pork packing plant at 
Anderson, 8S. C. 

John Dean and others have taken over the 
Empire Seed Oil Mill, Guthrie, Okla., and will 
have it remodeled. 

The Island Cotton Oil Company, 
Charleston, S. C., which built a plant at a cost 
of $55,000, has begun operation, 

J. J. Hopkins & Son Co., Wilmington, N. 
C., will build an abattoir and quarantine 
pen, estimated cost to be $10,000. 

The plant of the Roesch Packing Company, 
North Second street, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $50,000. 

The Pier Fish Company, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has been incorporated by ‘W. J. and J. Barry 
of Boston, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

A small fire was caused by an overheated 
boiler in the establishment of John Bower & 
Company, pork packers, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

A new packinghouse, which cost $20,000, 
was put in operation this week at Douglas, 
Ga. Elias Lott is president of this corpora- 


Sea 


tion. 

The and Packing Company. 
Owensboro, Ky., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5,000 by T. T. Lane, John 
W. Lane and Charles Aitken. 

A permit to do business in Texas has been 
granted to the Chickasha Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, of Norman, Okla. The principal place 
of business in Texas will be Greenville. 

The Northwestern Summer Sausage Works, 
Chicago, Ill., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000 by J. E. Jasper, G. 
M. Sparrer and H. Stern, all of Chicago, 

The American Mining and Chemical Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., has been incorpo- 
rated by C. O. Jaggers, president, John G. 
Cooke, vice-president and C. F. Avery, secre- 
tary and treasurer, to manufacture fertilizer, 
ete. 

Samuel H. Roberts, senior member of the 
firm of Roberts Bros., packers, at Baltimore, 


Lane Ice 


Md., died last week at his home, No. 2229 
East Baltimore street. Death resulted from 
paralysis. Mr. Roberts was 56 years old and 
a native of Dorchester county, Md. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons. 


Pe ils. Meas 
HANDLING STERILIZED MEATS. 


The new government regulations permitting 
the marketing of so-called “second grade” 
meats in canned form after sterilization are 
to take effect November 1. Meats to be used 
for this purpose may be stored until that 
time, and it is understood that if proper 
Jabels are ready the marketing of such prod- 
ucts may be allowed even before November 1. 

Rules governing the identification, handling 
and storage of carcasses and parts intended 
for canning as second-grade sterilized meats 
are announced by the federal meat inspec- 
tion authorities as follows: 


In order that carcasses, quarters, and parts 
passed for lard or for tallow may be canned 
as second grade, class, or quality, sterilized, 
in lieu of being rendered into lard or tallow, 
it is permissible to store such carcasses, quar- 
ters, and parts in the establishment where 
the animals are slaughtered, or to transfer 
them in cars or wagons under bureau seals 
between official establishments at the same 
or different cfficial stations for storage. 

Each carcass and quarter for such storage 
or transfer shall first be branded with the 
appropriate ink brand “passed for lard” or 
“passed for tallow.” Parts of carcasses, such 
as pork tongues, beef and pork cheek meats, 
ete., which are of such character and size that 
they can not be branded, shall be placed in 
containers bearing the appropriate mark 
above indicated. In addition to the marking 
above specified, to each such carcass, quarter, 
and container there shall be securely affixed 
a “U. S. retained” tag for identification. 

Such carcasses may be cut and boned, and 
portions thereof disposed of without delay by 
rendering into lard or tallow. The operations 
involved shall be conducted in the manner 
specified by the inspector in charge to insure 
that there will be no error in the final dis- 
posal of the various parts. Such carcasses, 
quarters, and parts may be placed in freezers 
or in pickle or dry salt, and shall be stored 
separate from other meats in rooms or. com- 
partments equipped for secure locking and 
be held under bureau lock. 

The cars and wagons in which such prod- 
ucts are transferred shall not contain. any 
other class of product, and for each consign- 
ment there shall be duly issued and forwarded 
a copy of the proper form (either 109-F or 
109-C) changed to show that the product is 
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for sterilization. Upon arrival at desti)a- 
tion such products shall be unloaded «nd 
stored under bureau supervision. 

When advance notice of intended shipment 
or expected receipt of such products is con- 
sidered necessary in order that the loading 
and sealing, the breaking of seals, and un- 
loading and storage may be given proper st- 
tention, inspectors in charge will require of 
the official establishment that such notice be 
given them. The bureau should be prompi!y 
informed if there is failure on the part of any 
establishment to meet satisfactorily all : 
quirements relative to the handling, identi{i- 
cation, shipment, and storage of such prod- 
ucts. In case a consignment fails to arrive 
at destination within a reasonable time, the 
inspector in charge should call upon the con- 
signee to ascertain the cause of the delay and 
take whatever action may be necessary in 
the premises. 

Each official station shall maintain a record 
of the number, kind, and weight of such car- 
casses, quarters, and parts stored, shipped, 
and received for storage; also a record of the 
car numbers and initials, the date of ship- 
ment and of receipt, and the numbers of the 
bureau seals attached. 


Such carcasses, quarters, and parts which 
are found to be sound upon reinspection and 
which are not rendered into lard or tallow 
shall be canned, sterilized, and labeled in 
accordance with the provisions of Regulation 
15, B. A. I. Order 211, if intended for food 
purposes. 

Each official establishment which desires 
to can such products should submit through 
the inspector in charge, to the Washington 
office, a written statement setting forth in 
detail how it is proposed to conduct the work 
throughout, how it is proposed to handle the 
carcasses, quarters, and parts prior to can- 
ning, what methods of curing or other pro- 
cessing will be employed, and also how the 
actual canning operations and labeling will 
be conducted, in order that the meats may 
be constantly identified and that they may be 
kept separate from other products until 
canned and labeled. 

Official establishments should promptly 
submit, through the inspector in charge, 
copies of the labels which they propose to 
use upon cans of the product in question. 


fe 


Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Values Irregular—Trading Quiet—Some Liqui- 
dation in Pork—Distribution Moderate— 
Packing Larger—Hog Quality Maintained. 

The movement of hog product values has 
again been narrow the past week, with some 
improvement in pork and ribs from the low 
point, although lard has been rather quiet. 

It has been claimed, however, that the distri- 

bution of meats at outside points has been 

on a larger scale, and predictions have been 
made that the total stocks at the leading 
points will show a and 
that there will be a material decrease in the 
stock of lard for the month. The falling off 
in supplies is credited more to the decrease 


moderate decrease, 


in packing than it is to the actual decrease 
in demand. 

Packing statistics for the past week showed 
more nearly normal conditions, and the total 
amounted to 400,000 hogs against 282,000 the 


previous week and 404,000 last year; since 
March 1 the total has been 12,423,000 against 
14,344,000 for the same time a year ago. The 
points showing the largest decrease compared 
with last year have been Chicago, about 
500,600, Kansas City about 350,000, South 


Omaha about 200,000, St. Louis about 250,- 
000, while the decreases at the other points 
have not been material excepting at Indian- 
apolis, where the decrease was about 250,000. 
Some of the Northwestern points show in- 
creases compared with last year, and scat- 
tered points in the Central West show in- 
creases, 

The export movement of product shows no 
improvement of any moment, although the 
shipments the past week of lard were a little 
heavier, totaling 5,800,000 pounds, and the 
shipments of meats were 6,300,000 pounds. 
This is an improvement over the small figures 
shown for some time past, and reflects more 
active export trade, although there is still 
complaint about the difficulty of doing busi- 
ness and the volume of trade. 

Unusually conditions 
have been reported through almost the en- 
tire country, and the corn crop is maturing 


favorable weather 


and euring under exceptionally satisfactory 
conditions. This means a very great deal in 
the feeding quality of the crop, and also the 
conditions have been favorable for late feed 
stuffs -and late pastures. The weather con- 
ditions have been excellent for feeding stock, 
and the quality of the hogs coming to market 
reflect these conditions. 

Values for hogs, as well as values for all 
other livestock, are being maintained, al- 
though the price level is not stimulating a 
very heavy movement. The average value of 
hogs for the past week was 65c. per 100 
pounds above the average for the past seven 
years; cattle prices were $2.10 over, and sheep 
The averages at Chicago for 
the past week, compared with the averages 
in preceding years, follow: 


prices 90c, over. 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 

WM ID ais: s onas.ne's a $8.55 $9.45 $5.20 $7.55 
irevious week ....... S65 9.40 5.50 8.40 
Cor. -week- 1913>...... 8.46 £80 4.30- - 695 
Cor, Week 1912....... 8.55 =.60 3.95 6.80 
tor. week 4911..... Ce GON 3.75 5.75 





Cor. week 1910...... 8.80 6.45 4.05 6.65 
Cor. week 1909....... 8.20 6.60 4.55 6.55 
Cor. week 1968....... 7.00 5.90 3.60 5.05 
Cor. week 1907....... 6.15 6.10 5.05 6.95 

de Bi Sek 28 $7.80 $7.35 $4.30 $6.55 


The decrease in exports of both lard and 
meats compared with last year, has, since 
November 1 last, been 187,000,000 pounds. 
The decrease in packing since March 1 is fig- 
ured as equal ‘to about 246,000,000 pounds of 
product, yet there has been no important in- 
road upon stocks until recently, when it is 
claimed that there has been evidence of a 
considerable decrease, and predictions are be- 
ing made that unless the hog movement this 
fall shows a considerable gain, there will be 
a steady encroachment on the stocks of prod- 
uct at the leading points of accumulation. 

A somewhat more hopeful feeling is be- 
ginning to be shown regarding the general 
trade situation. While it is acknowledged 
that the low price for cotton will naturally 
result in poor trade conditions at the South, 
the high throughout the 
country will naturally make for good trade 
conditions through the grain States, and as 


prices for grain 


the season advances and the country begins 
to adjust itself to the war conditions, busi- 
ness will undoubtedly become more normal. 
In some sections now the manufacturing busi- 
ness is excellent, while in others there are 
great numbers of men idle, and the number 
of employees out of work naturally means re- 
stricted consumption of all products. There 
is some disposition to look for a better for- 
eign business in hog products as the season 
advances, although a very important market 
on the continent is cut out on account of the 
war. 

The more recent reports regarding the corn 
crop have indicated a considerable increase in 
the crop over last year, although when the 
decrease in the reserves of old corn is con- 
sidered, the net gain in supply is not heavy. 
Nevertheless, the situation is a domestic one 
and is likely to be so except for occasional 
sales for export on account of quality. Ar- 
gentine values are about ten to twelve cents 
a bushel under American. Hog prices are, 
at present, showing a fairly good return on 
the price of corn, as a feeding proposition, and 
particularly with new corn available for fat- 
tening. This may mean a good supply of 
heavy hogs this fall, which will naturally 
mean a good out turn of product. 

LARD.—Dealings have been light: during the 
week, with the tone easy with the West. 
Compound lard is dull and heavy, with the 
further decline in oil. City steam, 954@93,c. 
nom.; Middle West, $9.80@9.90 nom.; West- 
ern, $9.80@9.95; refined Continent, $11.75 
nom.; South American, $11.35 nom.; Brazil, 
kegs, $12.35; compound lard, 8@8%4c. 

PORK.—The market continues quiet and 
about steady. Stocks at the East are light 
and values well held. Mess is quoted $22@ 
22.50 nom.; clear, $22@25.50 nom.; family, 
$26 @28. 

BEEF.—Trading is very quiet. Price’™are 
very high, which restricts trade, but with 
very little on hand dealers are not willing to 
make concessions. Quoted: Family, $30@32 
nom.; mess, $23@24 nom.; packet, $25@26 
nom.; extra India mess, $40@45 nom. 





| SEE PAGE 29 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, September 30, 
1914: 

BACON.—Genoa, Italy, 60,394 Ibs.: Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 66,132 lbs.; Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, 1,549 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 510 Ibs.; 
Havre, France, 1,505,574 lbs.; Hull, England, 
92,608 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 856 lbs.; Liver- 
pool, England, 1,299,214 Ibs.; Manchester, 
England, 24,330 Ibs.; Marseilles, France, 
32.402 lbs.; Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 1,510 
lbs.; Piraeus, Greece, 9.825 Ibs.; Port Barrios, 
C. A., 468 Ibs.;» Rotterdam, Holland, 253,780 
Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 23,169 lbs.; Shanghai, 
China, 900, 1bs.; Stockton, England, 5,503 Ibs. ; 
Sunderland,’ England, 15,081 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Antigua, W. I., 4,600 Ibs.; Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, 1,190 Ibs.; Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, 739 lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 
5.491 Ibs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 439,700 Ibs.; 
Guadeloupe, W. I., 1,483 lbs.; Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, 5,978 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 3,136 lbs.; 
ilull, England, 170,506 Ibs.; Kingston, W.1., 
4,179 Ibs.; La Guayra, Venezuela, 7,910 lbs.; 
Liverpool, England, 1,671,274 lbs.; Manches- 
ter, England, 35,065 lbs.; Nassau, Bahamas, 
634 lbs.; Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 2,030 
Ibs.; Piraeus, Greece, 40,290 Ibs.; Port Bar- 
rios, C. A., 1.717 lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 21,500 
lbs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 582 Ibs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 6.581 Ibs.; Shanghai, China, 2,044 Ibs.; 
Trinidad, Island of, 985 Ibs. 

LARD.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 26,160 Ibs.; 
Antigua, W. I., 20,533 Ibs.; Beira, East 
Africa, 13,980 lbs.; Belfast, Ireland, 1,400 lbs.; 
Bombay, India, 1,602 Ibs.; Bristol, England, 
105,000 lbs.; Buenaventura, Colombia, 5,506 
Ibs.; Cartagena, Colombia, 34,346 Ibs.; Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, 9,860 Ibs.; Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, 3,508 Ibs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 
27.482 lbs.; Durban, Africa, 31,016 lbs.; Genoa, 
Italy, 39,110 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 115,391 
Ibs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 15,200 lbs.; Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, 2,770 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 119,- 
034 lbs.; Havre, France, 416,000 Ibs.; Hull, 
England. 97,399 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 5,435 
\bs.; Kobe, Japan, 3,000 Ibs.; La Guayra. 
Venezuela, 2,618 Ibs.; Leith, Scotland, 63,157 
Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 980,188 lbs.; Man- 
chester. England, 569,556 Ibs.; Manila, P. I., 
2.400 Ibs.; Marseilles, France, 230,894 Ibs.; 
Naples, Italy, 15,250 Ibs.; Nassau, Bahamas, 
13,070 lbs.; Newcastle, England, 85,500 Ibs.; 
Palermo, Sicily, 6,404 Ibs.; Piraeus, Greece, 
314,183 lbs.; Progreso, Mexico, 21,194 Ibs.; 
Rotterdam. Holland. 839,755 lbs.; St. Mar- 
tins, N. B., 1,032 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 
9,984 Ibs.; Santiago. Cuba, 26,701 Ibs.; Stock- 
ton, England, 5,600 Ibs.; Trinidad, Island of, 
125,182 Ibs. 

LARD Off..—Cayenne, French Guiana, 150 
gals.; Manchester, England, 25 bbls. 

PORK.—Antigua, W. IL. 197 bbls.; Colon, 
Panama, 7 bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 
60 bbls.; Glasgow, Scotland, 75 bbls.; Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, 10 bbls.; Havana, Cuba, 70 
tes.; Kingston, W. I., 28% bbls.; Liverpool, 
England, 250 bbls.; Marseilles, France, 150 
bbls.; Nassau. Bahamas, 20 bbls.; Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana. 18 bbls.; Piraeus, 

treeee, 88 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 520 bbls.; 
St, Martin’s N. B., 8 bbls.; St. Thomas, W. L., 
35 bbls.; Trinidad, Island of, 74 bbls., 10 tes. 

PORK HEADS.—Guadeloupe, W. I., 18 
bbls.: St. Thomas, W. I., 52 bbls. 

PORK SNOUTS. — Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana, 10 bbls.; Trinidad, Island of, 62 bbls., 
27 tes. 

SAUSAGES.—Genoa, Italy, 125 pa.; Ham- 
iiton, Bermuda, 56 pa.; Liverpool, England, 
210 bxs.: Marseilles, France, 50 pa.; Rotter- 
dam. Holland, 500. bxs. 
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EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 
Exports of beef products from New ey 
reported up to Wednesday, September’ 90 
1914: 


BEEF.—Antigua, W. I., 289 bbls.; Bocas 
del Toro, Panama, 171% bbls.; Cayenne, 
French Guiana, 100 bbls.; Demerara, British 
Guiana, ‘215 bbls.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 10 
bbls.; Kingston, W. L, 44% bbls.; Liverpool, 
England, 25 tes.; Nassau, Bahamas, 5 bbls.; 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 249 bbls.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 25 tes., 10 bbls.; St. Thomas, 
W. I., 8 bbls.; Trinidad, Island of, 5 tes., 
128 bbls. 

FRESH MEATS.—Hamilton, Bermuda, 
24,063 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 59,780 Ibs.; 
Marseilles, France, 6,348,963 Ibs. 

OLEO OIL.—Genoa, Italy, 40 tes.; 
England, 200 tes.; Manchester, England, 250 
tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 975 tes.; St. Johns, 
N. F., 75 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Antigua, W. I., 29,225 
lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 1,400 Ibs.; 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 3,880 lbs.; Kingston, W. 
I., 2,500 lbs.; Nassau, Bahamas, 1,425 Ibs.; 
Port Barrios, C. A., 2,000 lbs.; St. Martins, 
hn B., 4,000 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 4,800 
bs. 

TALLOW.—Buenaventura, Colombia, 6,872 
lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 5,260 Ibs.; 
Durban, Africa, 2,240 lbs.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 85 tes. 

TONGUES.—Liverpool, England, 30 tes., 44 
bbls., 62 pa.; Manchester, England, 465 pa. 

CANNED MEATS.—Adelaide, Australia, 
77 pa.; Amsterdam, Holland, 100 es.; An- 
tigua, W. I., 22 pa.; Beira, East Africa, 222 
cs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 12 pa.; Deme- 
rara, British Guiana, 30 pa.; Durban, Africa, 
1,366 cs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 470 pa.; Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, 52 cs.; Havre, France, 608 pa.; 
Hull, England, 358 cs.; Kobe, Japan, 137 es.; 
Liverpool, England, 1,390 cs.; Manchester, 
England, 85 cs.; Marseilles, France, 55 ¢s.; 
Newcastle, England, 125 es.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 132 es.; Santiago, Cuba, 30 es. 


As 
, 


Hull, 
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FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 

Imports of fresh beef into the port of New 
York for the past week amounted to nothing, 
compared to 5,322 quarters last week and 
41,693 two weeks ago. Mutton imports were 
also nothing, compared to 1,051 sheep and 
1,000 lambs last week. There were 378 cases 
of canned meats, all via Europe. Arrivals 
included no fresh meats or offal whatever. 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to October 2, 1914, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To Europe, 71,017 quarters; to North 
America, 19,118 quarters. The previous 
week’s exports’ were as follows: To Europe, 
83,867 quarters; to North America, 20,789 
quarters. 
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41 NORMAL CONDITION. 
tt had’ te 
FE Fes, an thérefore by the public, that 


uniform prices .of any commodity -indicate 
control of the market ‘by ‘conspiracy’ or com- 
bination. The fact is that a fair degree of 


uniformity is evidence of competition rather 


than of control. When prices‘ate fairly uni- 
form in the same market they are so because 
competition has fixed that level and no seller 
ean go above it without losing his trade. 

Everybody admits that prices of meats, 
butter, eggs, etc., of the same grade are 
pretty much the same among the commission 
men, agents and dealers at any market point. 
And so they should be if the market is nor- 
mal. If a commission man set his price above 
the ruling price he would lose his trade; and 
if he set it below he would soon find himself 
without consignments. 

The agent for the slaughterer or the cream- 
ery is in the same fix—he will lose his cus- 
tomers if he holds for more than the market, 
and he will lose his job if he accepts less. 
Uniformity of prices goes normally with uni- 
formity of grades, and there is nothing wrong 
about either.—National Stockman and Farmer. 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 


Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending September 26, 1914, are reported 
as follows: 


Beef, 
Port. quarters. 
From New York 
From Boston 
From Philadelphia 
From Baltimore 
From Moutreal 


Cattle. Sheep. 


} 
BEE Seo 
‘ 


ridau 


*Foreign Leef, re-exported for war use. 


ee 


MEAT SUPPLY FROM MEXICO. 


Under recent action of Congress Mexican 
cattle are placed under the same sanitary 
regulations as cattle from other tick-infested 
regions of the South. This opens all livestock 
markets to Mexican cattle, which heretofore 
have had to be held for 60 days in Texas, 
with the result that they were consumed in 
Texas markets. Now it is believed other mar- 
kets may bid for them. 


teetllbnsents 

Valuable trade information 
every week on the “Practical 
Trade” page. Do you make 
study this page? 


may. be found 
Points for the 
it a habit to 





EXPORTS SHOWN 


Exports of commodities from New York 
day, 


oll 
Cake. 
Rags. 


Steamer and Destination. Bole. 
Baltic, Liverpool 

Lusitania, Liverpool 

St. Paul, Liverpool 

Finland, Liverpool .. 
Menominee, London 

suffalo, Hull 

Canning, Manchester 

Pascal, Manchester 

Potsdam, Rotterdam 

Frederick VIII, Baltic 
Louisiana, Baltic 

La Touraine, Havre ............ 
Patria, Marseilles 

Calabria, Mediterranean 
Caserta, Mediterranean 


24668 


24668 


Cottonseed 


BY STEAMERS. 


te foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 


September 24, 1914, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Bacou 
and 
Rutter. Hams. 
Pkgs. Boxes. 
2329 
592 


1385 


Tallow. Beef. 
Pkgs. Pkgs. 


57 


Pork. 
Bbis. 


14 


Lard, 
Tes. and Pkgs. 


30 
325 
110 
700 
250 
280 


2138 

500 
1750 
3012 
3500 
3430 
3650 
4675 
6450 
4450 


ee 50 
15 78° 
479 
20 ide 
250 
525 
1475 


“342 
900 
“640 
1125 


1000 
225 


1500 
150 
140 


“300 
85 


7852 36545 


asfumed by "the press opetids 


‘ 
n 
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GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


i (pedals. Répost to The National Provisioner from 


“The ‘Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, October 1.—Quotations on gree: 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 

Regular _Hams.—Green, 8@10. lbs. ave., 
13%,¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1344c.; 12@14 lbs. 
ave., 13@13%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 13@13%%c.: 
18@20 lbs. ave., 1834%4,@1314c. Sweet pickled, 
8@10 lbs. ave., 14%, @14%e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
14144,@14%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 144%4@14%c.; 
14@16 lbs. ave., 144%%,@14%4c.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 14144@14%c. 

Skinned Hams.—Green, 14@16 Ibs. 
13%,@14c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 
20 Ibs. ave., 13% @l14c.; 
@13%,¢. 


ave.. 
13%,.@14c.; 18@ 
22@24 Ibs. ave., 135% 
Sweet pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 14%, 
@14¥,c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 14% @14l6c.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 143%.@1414c.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 
14% @l4%je. 

Picnic Hams.—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 113%,.@ 
1114¢c.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 103,@10%c.; 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 1054@10%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 10%@ 
10%,¢. Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 1114@ 
115c.; 6@8 lbs. ave., 11@1]1%e.; 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 10%@l1lc.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 1054 @10%,¢ 

Clear Bellies.—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1634@ 
16%4c.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 164% @16%4c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 153,@16c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 154@ 
15\%e. Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 16%,.@ 
1614c.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 164,@16%c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 16@1614¢.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 153,@ 
15%e. 


—— ie 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of bog products for the week ending Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, with comparisons: 


PORK, BBLS. 


Week 
ending 


Week 
ending 


From 
Nov. 1, '13, 
To— , to Sept. 26, 
United Kingdom. . 

Continent 

So, & Cen. A 
West Indies .... 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 
Other countries... 





1,266 


MBATS, LBS. 


3,001,425 4,771,725 
5 690,855 
138,400 

25,100 


United Kingdom.. 
Continent 

So. & Cen, ! es 
West Indies .... 
Br. No. Am. Col. 
Other countries... 


250,923,695 
18,394,690 
8,298,640 
7,248,375 
206,300 
23,500 





Total 3,788,275 5,628,080 280,095,200 


LARD, LBS. 
1,974,630 
1,322,050 
170,740 
433,700 


United Kingdom.. 
Continent 

So. & Cen. Am... 
West Indics ..... 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 
Other countries... 


4,064,170 
4,562,276 
263.850 
247,050 


197,812,251 
126,489,343 
16,393,008 
19,167,768 
477,465 
678,120 





3,911,190 9,145,411 361,017,955 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 


From— Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
New York 947 3,160,425 3,204,530 
Boston 584,250 183,660 
Philadelphia 3,000 114,000 
New Orleans .... 40,000 409,000 


8,788,275. 
5,945,250 





Total week 

Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago.. 
Cor. week last y’r 


3,911,190 
4,901,766 

4,363,900 4,578,720 
2,837 5,628,080 9,145,412 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Noy. 1, °13, 
to Sept. 26, °14. last year. 
21,560,400 21,870,400 310,000 
280,095.200 319,934,249 39,839,049 
361,017,955 503,018,461 142,000,506 


pan Sv 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
[Owing to war me - _— are few standard 
rates. 


Same time 

Decrease. 
Pork, 
Meats, 
Lard, 


Ibs. 
lbs. 
Ibs, 


Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per 100 Ibs. 
Beef, per tierce 
Oil cake 
Bacon 





October 3, 1914. 


TALLOW.—The market has been without 
feature, anl many in the trade are again 
awaiting developments. 
week was extremely light. Both buyers and 
sellers seemed more disposed to dicker, and 
it, was evident that in neither case was the 
pressure to consummate sales great enough 
to inspire much interest. It is understood 
that dealers who purchased freely on the for- 
eign political situation had lightened their 
but still sufficient 
supplies had not disappeared to impart re- 
new firmmess to the list. 


burdens to some extent, 


The inference was 
drawn that some of the large users were 
anticipating slightly lower prices. The some- 
what easier tone in competing oils, particu- 
larly cottonseed oil, was again referred to. 
Foreign oils, although lower than recently, 
keep comparatively high. Claim was made 
that Australian tallow was again being of- 
fered in this country, and that there were 
arrivals here of Australian stuff that were 
having a rather depressing influence on senti- 
ment. On Thursday, sales of dometic tallow 
were reported at 63,c. 
quoted at 64@6%e. 
63,¢. 

OLEO STEARINE.—Concessions were made 
by holders. The market was quoted at 9@ 
9%c. There has been no distinct improvement 
in the demand. 


Prime city tallow was 
and city specials at 





SEE PAGE 29 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 








COCOANUT 
nominal. 


OIL.—The market is almost 
Supplies are light and with pros- 
pects of shipments extremely uncertain the 
trade is very quiet and importers are disposed 


to await more settled conditions. Quoted: 
Cochin, 15@16e.; arrival, —; Ceylon, 1214@ 


13%¢c.; shipment, —. 
CORN OIL.—Trade is quiet and with very 
limited foreign demand prices have eased off. 
Prices quoted at $5.65@5.75 in car lots. 
OLEO OIL.—Trading the past week has 
been very light, with values almost unchanged. 
The English demand has been filled for the 
time being and the Continent is out of the 
market. Extras are quoted at New York, 
13e.; No. 2, 10c. Rotterdam is quoted at 74 
florins. 
GREASES.- has_ been 


The market very 


Business during the , 
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TALLOW, STEA 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


quiet again with only a moderate demand. 
Good greases are steadily held, but with small 
trade. Quotations are nominal, as follows: 
Yellow, 53%,@6\4c. nom.; bone, 55%@61,4e. 
nom.; house, 5144@6c. nom. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Prices are nominal. 
Spot is quoted at 7@714c. 

PALM OIL.—The market shows little or 

no change, stocks -are small and in the ab- 
sence of fresh shipments values are steadily 
held. Prime red spot, 714,@9c.; to arrive, —; 
Lagos spot, 9c.; to arrive, —; palm kernel, 
12%c.; shipment, —. 
NEATSFOOT OIL.—Trading is quiet with 
values about steady. For 20 cold test, 96@ 
97c.; 30 do., 88c.; 40 do., water white, 80@ 
§2c.; low grade off yellow, 63c. 


fe 


DILEMMA OF THE MEAT PRODUCER. 

The case of the stock feeder is this year a 
serious one. Never before has he been re- 
quired to pay such large prices for feeding 
stock, whether they be cattle or sheep, and 
seldom has he seen higher priced feedstuffs. 
It is evident that the feeder stands chance to 
lose money in feeding operations within the 
next several months. To buy very dear feed- 
ers, to feed them very costly purchased feed- 
stuffs, then te experience a declining market 
would certainly play havoe with one’s chance 
of profit from his feeding operations. 

On the other hand, the higher the cost of 
feeding stock the fewer men presumably will 
purchase and carry on meat-finishing opera- 
tions. It seems altogether likely that in most 
industries men will be employed the coming 
winter and spring and will have the price of 
heefsteaks or mutton chops. 





High as are 
prices for finished fat animals, the future 
may show a general level of prices yet more 
elevated. 

The men who make money are the men who 
feed steadily and sanely with the feedstuffs 
that they have produced, buying only sup- 
plementary feeds. These men, regardless of 
fluctuations in markets, keep calmly on in the 
even tenor of their way, buying always as 
cheaply as they can, but buying, and selling 
when the stuff is right without trying to 
catch the elusive “highest dollar.” Certainly 
in the long run that type of feeder comes out 
ahead. And did you ever see his farm? Has 
he not fertility stored therein to account for 
a good many possible “losses”?—The Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. 
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RINE, GREASE and SOAP © 


WESTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, Tl., September 30, 1914.—The situ- 
ation in the animal ammoniate market con- 
tinues unchanged. No trading reported dur- 
ing the week, as buyers and sellers are very 
wide apart in their views as to value, and 
the buyers particularly are unwilling to take 
on any further considerable quantities of 
product until there is more light on the situa- 
tion as to planting a full cotton crop next 
season. Packers are nominally asking $3.15 
for blood and $2.95 and 10c. for high-grade 
ground tankage for prompt shipment, but 
would very likely accept something less than 
this on a bid, if obtainable. Some outside 
packers’ high-grade tankage has been offered 
as low as $2.75 and 10c. for prompt shipment, 
without finding buyers, either here or at 
Southern points. 

The lower grades of tankage are in the 
same position, no definite prices being obtain- 
able owing to the lack of business for some 


time past. (Complete quotations will be 
found on page 39.) 
——- He. = - 


PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 
New York, October 1.—Wholesale prices 


in green and sweet pickled porks cuts in New 
Pork 
loins, 21@22c.; green hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 
l7c.; do., 10@12 lbs. ave., 16%4¢.; do., 12@14 
Ibs. l6c.; 18@20 Ibs. 
green clear bellies, 6@10 Ibs. ave., 17¢.; do., 


York City are reported as follows: 


ave., do., ave., 15c.; 


10@12 lbs. ave., 16c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
l4¥,c.; green rib bellies, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
15Y,c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave. 14%4¢.; S. P. 


clear bellies, 6@10 Ibs. ave., 17¢.; do., 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 1614¢.; do., 12@14 lbs. ave., 15%4c.; 
S. P. rib bellies, 10@12 lbs. ave., 16c.; do., 
12@14 lbs. ave., 15%4¢.; S. P. hams, 8@190 Ibs. 
ave., 161%4¢.; do., 10@12 lbs. ave., 16c.; do., 
18@20 lbs. ave., 17e. 

Western prices are as follows: Pork loins, 
8@10 lbs. ave., 19@20c.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
1814@19e.; do., 12@14 lbs. ave., 17@18c.; do., 
14@16 lbs. ave., 16@17e.; skinned shoulders, 
14c.; boneless butts, 17c.; Boston butts, 
15\%4e.; lean trimmings, 1l5c.; regular trim- 
mings, 12c.; spareribs, lle.; neckribs, 5c.; 
kidneys, 6c.; tails, 7¢e.; ears, 4c.; feet, 4c.; 
frozen loins, 16@17e. 

Tierce goods: S. P. ribs, $27; pig tongues, 
12%¢.; pig tails, $21@22. 








Green Olive Oil Foots 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND ALL OTHER SOAP MATERIALS 


WELCH, HOLME @ CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending October 1, 1914, and for the 
period since September 1, 1914, were as fol- 
lows: 

Week 

ending Since 
Oct. 1,14. Sept. 1, 714. 

Bbls. Bbls. 
268 
1,025 


From New York 
Barbados, W. I 
Bergen, Norway 
Buenos Aires, A: R........ 768 
Christiania, Norway -- 300 
Colon, Panama 51 
Copenhagen, Denmark 2,099 
Cristobal, Panama “> 243 
Demerara, British Guiana. 135 
Genoa, Itatly 100 
Havana, Cuba 166 
Havre, France 950 
Hull, England 225 
Kingston, W. I.. 175 
Liverpool, England 1,700 
London, England , 3.900 
) he. Sy | HR ee ea 42 
Manchester, England 2: 275 
Manzanillo, Cuba ......... 81 
Matanzas, W. I. oid 5 
Montevideo, Uruguay ... 
Nassau, Bahamas 
Para, Brazil 
Port au Prince, W. 

Port Limon, C. R... 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Rotterdam, Holland 
San Juan, P. R. 
Santiago, Cuba 
Santos, Brazil 
Trinidad, Island of. 


5 
1,650 
110 


5 
6,20: 


Total ; ; 
From New Orleans 
Frontera, Mexico .. 
Havana, Cuba 
Progreso, Mexico 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 


5.904 


Total Baad 

From Baltimore 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Rotterdam, Holland 


ee 

From Norfolk 
Liverpool. England 
London, England 


Total .. Or 

From all other ports 
Canada ; 
Mexico (including overland) 


Total dy savant 
Week 
ending 
Oct. 1, 

Recapitulation Bbls. 

From New York...... 3,904 
From New Orleans.... 305 
From Baltimore 

From Newport News 

From Norfolk ........ 
From all other ports 


Since 
Sept. 1. 
Bbls. 
20,932 
1.055 

436 


period 

1913, 

Bbls. 
5.760 
1,110 


136 
250 
110 


Total 22.783 


POTASH IN COTTONSEED HULLS. 

The following letter from Secretary Chivers 
of the Georgia Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation is of special interest at this time: 

Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 24, 1914. 
To the Members of the Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association of Georgia: 

On account of low prices prevailing for cot- 
tonseed hulls this season and the scarcity of 
potash due to the European war, considerable 
discussion has arisen as to the fuel value of 
hulls and the value of potash in hull ashes. 
Mr. T. C. Law has worked up some detailed 
information on this subject, and I give you 
helow, for your information, figures as com- 
piled by him: 

Two thousand pounds cottonseed hulls con- 
tains 40 pounds hull ash. 
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e Jake the (lushand smile 


and the Children happy by getting 


that Can of > 


and prepare 
their dinner with it 


YOUR GROCER HAS THEM ~ INSIST OW NO OTHER. 


NEVER 


accept a substitute but insist upon the 


LEADER of them all in the 


Frying, seasoning, shortening and Salad line. 


on Oil! G 
Louisyisle, Gott? \ 


FLOYD & K STS. 


Louisville, Ky. 


CABLE ADDRESSCoTTonoIc 





Hull ash runs 2.60 per cent. phosphoric acid 
and 45 per cent. potash. 

One ton hull ash contains 52 pounds phos- 
phoric acid and 900 pounds potash. 

Last year acid sold at 3%c. per pound, and 
potash at 3%,¢. per pound. 

52 pounds phosphorie acid at 3%c.... $1.82 
0 pounds potash at 3%4¢............. 33.75 

$35.57 

This year: 

52 pounds phosphoric acid at 4c. pound. 2.08 
900 pounds potash at 7%4c. pound 67.50 
Fuel value 59 tons cottonseed hulls..... 55.00 


Value of 1 ton hulls as fuel and fertil- 
izer material 
Yours truly, 
EF. P. CHIVERS, Secretary. 


.°, 
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CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, October 1.—The market on 
chemicals and soap supplies is quoted 
as follows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, 
$1.60@1.65 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, $1.75 per 100 Ibs.; 98 per cent. 
powdered caustic soda in bbls., 244,@214c. per 
Ib.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. per 100 lbs. 
basis 48 per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate of 
soda, 95c. per 100 Ibs.; tale, 144 @1%¢e. per Ib.; 
silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; marble 
flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; chloride of lime 
in casks, 31%4c. per lb. and bbls. 4c. per Ib.; 
carbonate of potash, 18c. per lb.; electrolytic 
caustic potash, 20@22c. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 7@9ec. per Ib.; 
clarified palm oil in bbls., 9e.- per Ib.; genu- 
ine Lagos palm oil, 8\%4c. per Ib.; palm kernel 
oil, 12@12%%c. per Ib.; green olive oil, $1 per 
gal.; yellow olive oil, $1.10@1.20 per gal.; 
green olive oil foots, 10@l1le. per lb.; Ceylon 
cocoanut oil, 124%,@13e. per lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut, 15@l6e. per Ib.; cottonseed oil, 6.25c. 
per lb.; Soya bean oil, 634, @7c. per lb.; prime 


city tallow at 614c. per lb.; corn oil, 5.25@6e. 
per Ib. 


House grease, 53%,@6c. per lb.; brown 
grease, 54¢c. per lb.; oleo stearine, 914@9%c. 
per lb.; yellow packer’s grease, 5%,¢. per Ib. 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, 8S. C., October 1.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil, 35¢c. bid for any shipment. Mills 
are selling some oil at this figure. vr 
Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., October 1.—Crude cottonseed 
oil, 344,@35c., as to location; trading dull. 
Meal rather weaker at $22, f. o. b. mills. 
Hulls continue active on a basis of $5.50, At- 
lanta, loose. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., October 1.—Prime crude 
cottonseed oil steady at 36@36%c. Prime 8 
per cent. meal firm at $24.50@24.75. Hulls 
dull at $4.50@5, loose. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The Natioual Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., October 1.—Prime crude 
cottonseed oil easier at 341%4¢.; Texas offer- 
ings are increasing; refined oil is dull. Prime 
meal, 8 per cent., barely steady at $25; 7% 
per cent. meal, $23.50, short ton, ship’s side. 
New Orleans. Hulls, $6 loose, $8 sacked, New 
Orleans. 

—_—o—_—_ 

FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 

New York October 2.—Foreign commercial 
exchange rates are demoralized by the war 
situation, but are improving slightly, as the 
following shows: 
lL.ondon— 

Pee GP GBIB. occ vcde es 

Cable transfers 

Demand sterling 

Commercial, 60 days on bankers 
DParis— 

Commercial, 90 days.......... 

Commercial, 66 days 

Commercir}. sight 

Bankers’ checks 

Bankers’ cables 
Berlin— 

Commercial. 

Bankers’ 


4.92 
4.97% 
4.9614 


4.92% 


No quotations. 
No quotations. 
No quotations. 
5.05% 

5.08 


sight 
sight 
Cable transfers 
Antwerp— 
Commercial. 60 days.......... No quotations. 
Bankers’ sight 5.30@5.31 
Bankers’ cables 5.18 
Amsterdam— 
Commercial, sight 
Bankers’ sight 


No quotations. 
9GQ94Y% 
94% 


41@41% 
41% @41% 
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Low Records Again Made—Bearish Predic- 
tions Fulfilled—Conflicting Reports as to 
Consumption—Crude Oil Fairly Steady— 
Financial Conditions Still Against the 
Market. 


The drooping tendency of cotton oil values 
lias continued during the past week, but it 
appears as though there recognition 
finally given to the prevailing levels. Large 
interests who have been confidently await- 
ing lower prices saw their predictions of 5% 
cents for spot oil at New York realized, and 
seemed willing to take on stuff, purely on 
the “price.” It was declared that the local 
market was under a parity with crude and 
actual oil. 

Quite a little attention 
the deliveries of oil 
market. 


was 


was directed to 
in the local contract 
There were more than 40,000 bar- 
rels put out during September, and state- 
ments were made that a very heavy amount 
would also be tendered on October contracts. 
The best opinions in the trade, however, are 
that deliveries are not likely to be unusually 
large. and during the early tender-days of 
the month notices for about a thousand bar- 
rels daily circulated. If there are 12,000 
barrels delivered during the entire month, 
the total will be looked upon as about as 
expected. 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Reports were current that the heavy ten- 
dering of oil during September indicated a 
considerable carry-over of old oil, particu- 
larly as pressure of the same sort has been 
in evidence during the past week, while 
crude oil owners have not been selling freely, 
and consumers were credited with having 
bought some liberal quantities. It was won- 
dered where the oil was coming from, yet 
very few in the trade took stock in the 
off-hand statements by some authorities to 
the effect that than a half million 
barrels of last year’s oil crush was carried 
over as a surplus this season. Part of the 


more 


oil which was tendered on contracts recently ~ 


came from local warehouses, where it was 
placed during the summer, after having been 
previously purchased at a much higher level. 


The demand for 


consuming oil has not 
been especially encouraging. Many users 
have, doubtless, purchased ahead, so that 


their buying power is limited at present. In 
various quarters admission was made of the 
attractiveness of prices, but it was argued 
that further declines were not improbable, 
especially as the financial situation remains 
unaltered. Monetary conditions were regard- 
ed as being in a state where currency was 
not to be tied up by the holding of oil, nor 
by speculative operations of any kind. Still, 


the outlook suggests a heavy total for the 
year’s usage of cotton oil, in spite of the 
vagaries brought about by the great war. 
Attention has been attracted to absorption 
for Western account, presumably for inter- 
ests closely affiliated with leading packers. 
As the lard market was irregular at the best 
and*compound lard business from hand to 
mouth, this class of buying did not have the 
appearance of being predicated on any other 
factor than the theory that oil values were 
close to an investment 
sooner or later enhance. 


and should 
Still, the aggregate 
of this demand was far from extensive, and 
it failed to produce a following. 

Southern people were not anxious to sell 
crude. On several days the market was 
quoted at about 35c. in the Southeast, with 
some sales on a slightly higher basis, while 
in Texas about 34%%c. was the ruling level. 
Picking of cotton has progressed rapidly in 
some sections, but slowly in others. In nu- 
merous cases the cotton has not been hauled 
to the gins, and in instances where it has, 
the seed did not at many times come upon 
the market. Weather conditions have been 
such as to keep the quality of the seed fairly 
good. Nevertheless it seems rather eariy to 
venture opinions as to the crush of oil from 
the seed, as the 


level, 


character of the climatic 
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conditions during the next several weeks will 
much to do with this feature. Mills 
have not complained about the appearance of 
the seed but rather regarding the inability 
to market by-products, which unpleasant sit 
uation has. only improved. slightly. No 
special comment was made on the informa- 
tion to the effect that certain combines were 
again charged with unwarrantedly holding 
down seed levels. It was felt that com- 
plaints to the Department of Justice would 
be summarily dismissed, as comparatively 
low seed prices were easily traceable to the 
war in Europe and the liberal cotton pro- 
duction. The ‘crop report on Friday con- 
firmed the private prediction of a heavy cot- 
ton yield this season. 

Closing prices, Saturday, 
1914.—Spot, $5.65@5.85; September, 
5.85; October, $5.63@5.64; November, 
5.78; December, $5.86@5.88; January, $5.97@ 
5.98; February, $6.05@6.10; March, $6.17@ 
6.19; April, $6.22@6.30. Futures closed at 
unchanged to 2 advance. Sales were: Octo- 
ber, 400, $5.63; November, 700, $5.78@5.77; 
December, 200, $5.87; January, 2,400, $5.97; 
March, 1,300, $6.18. Total sales, $5,000 bbls. 
Good off, $5.58@5.80; off, $5.55@5.75; reddish 
off, $5.50@5.75; winter, $6.15; summer, $5.80; 
prime crude, S. E., $4.73 sales; prime crude, 
Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Monday, September 28, 1914. 

Spot, $5.63 @5.68 ; October, $5.63@5.65; No- 
vember, %$5.77@5.80; December, $5.86@5.88; 
January, $5.98@6; February, $6.04@6.10; 
March, $6.18@6.19; April, $6.25@6.30; May, 
$6.32@6.37. Futures closed at 1 decline to 
3 advance. Sales were: Spot, 100, $5.68; 
October, 900, $5.66@5.64; November, 500, 
$5.80: December, 700, $5.88@5.86; January, 
1,200, $6@5.97; March, 3,000, $6.20@6.18. 
Total sales, 6.500 bbls. Good off, $5.60@5.65; 
off, $5.48@ 5.65; reddish off, $5.40@5.60; win- 
ter, $5.75; summer, $5.70; prime crude, 8. E., 
$4.73 sales; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime 
crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, September 29, 1914. 

Spot, $5.50@5.55; October, $5.50@5.52; No- 
vember, $5.68@5.70; December, $5.78@5.79; 
January, $5.90@5.92; February, $6.01@6.02; 
March, $6.11@6.12; April, $6.18@6.20; May, 
$6.26@6.27. Futures closed at 3 to 13 decline. 
Sales were: October 2,500, $5.55@5.50; No- 
vember, 1,100, $5.74@ 5.68; December, 600, 
#5.81@5.80; January, 2,500, $5.94@5.91; Feb- 
ruary, 300, $6; March, 2,600, $6.15@6.11; 
April, 200. $6.20@6.18; May, 1,100, $6.30@ 
6.25. Total sales, 10.900 bbls. Good off, $5.40 
@5.55; off, $5.40@5.50; reddish off, $5.20@ 
5.50; winter, $6; summer, $5.60; prime crude, 
S. E., $4.67 sales; prime crude, Valley, nom.; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, September 30, 
1914.—Spot, $5.57@5.70; October, $5.58@ 
5.60; November, $5.75@5.76; December, $5.85 
@5.87; January, $5.96@5.98; February, $6.05 
@608; March, $6.16@6.18; April, $6.21@ 
6.27; May, $6.27@6.31. Futures closed at 1 
to 8 advance. Sales were: October, 700, $5.62 
5.57: November, 700, $5.76@5.70; December, 
1,300, $5.87@5.80; January, 1,400, $6@5.93; 
March, 1.000, $6.19@6.14. Total sales, 5,100 
bbls. Good off, $5.50@5.60; off, $5.40@5.60; 
reddish off, $5.30@5.60; winter, $5.75@5.90; 
summer, $5.80@6.50; prime crude, S. E., $4.67 
sales; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime 
crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Thursday, 
Spot, $5.60@5.65; October, 
vember, $5.74@5.76; 
January, $5.95@5.96; 
March, $6.15@6.17; 
$6.29 @6.32. 


have 


September 26, 
$5.65@ 
$5.76@ 


October 1, 1914.— 

$5.61@5.62; No- 
December, $5.84@5.86; 
February, $6.04@6.07 ; 
April, $6.20@6.26; May, 
Futures closed at 3 advance to 
1 decline. Sales were: October, 1,900, $5.64 
@5.60; November, 600, $5.80@5.78; Decem- 
ber, 700, $5.87@5.84; January, 3,600, $5.98@ 
5.94; February, 200, $6.06@6.04; March, 900, 
$6.19@6.16. Total sales, 7,900 bbls. Good off, 
$5.56@5.65; off, $5.55@5.65; reddish off, $5.45 
@5.60; winter, $5.75@6.50; summer, $5.60@ 
6.90; prime crude, S. E., $4.67 sales; prime 
‘crude, Valley, nom.; prime. crude, Texas, 
nom. 
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Comparison of Early Results in Milling Seed in Texas 
By F. B. Porter, B. S., Ch. E., President Fort Worth Laboratories, 


fEDITOR'S NOTKE.—This is the fourth in a series 
of articles, written for The National Provisioner by 
a chemist and oil mill efticiency expert, which should 
be of the greatest interest and value to the oil mill 
trade. } 


Weather conditions have been such that we 
have expected the higher oils and lower pro- 
tein in the seed (with resulting lower yield of 
cake) 


not show 


this year. 
this, 


The first few samples did 
but as more representative 
samples began to come in we found this to 
be a fact, and it is possible that the average 
total oil per ton of seed will rise still higher 
than shown in the following averages: 


Mois- Total 
ture. oil. 


Oilin Total Am- 
meats. gals. monia. 
34.3% 53.3 4.87% 


Meats. 
1 409% 20.406 58.9%, 
116 0617.32 54.1 319 47.4 4.33 
640 148 49.0 288 38.6 3.87 
The average total oil per ton’ of seed on 
all the seed we analyzed last year was 44.6 
gallons. This, of included some of 
the bad seed at the close of the year which 
showed very 


Highest 
Average 
Lowest 


course, 


low. 
noticeable fact that some sec- 
tions which had the poorest seed last year 


It is a very 


this year had very good seed, and vice versa. 
This emphasizes very strongly the: necessity 
of seed analysis as an aid to the choosing of 
the best to buy seed, 
and as an indication of what prices can prof- 
itably be paid for the 
locality. 


localities from which 


seed in any given 


We had not had sufficient samples of eithe: 
hulls or cake at the time we closed our boo 
for this monthly bulletin to make the averae 
best and worst results representative, only 
few of the mills in central Texas having 
started, and practically none of the north 
Texas mills. 

We are now beginning to get large num- 
bers of samples, and our monthly report to 
our soon after the middle of the 
coming month, will be truly representative. 
The early 


customers, 


samples on hulls, some of them, 
A few, however, should be 
considerably better, considering that all ma- 
chinery had just been overhauled. 

While some mills are doing very good work 
in the 


are very good. 


press room on cake, other mills are 
good déal of trouble. was 


wet seed in some sections at the very first 


having a There 
of the season, and a few superintendents did 
not seem able to get the moisture to the right 
point to get the maximum oil out of the 
cake. This should be an easier proposition 
than it was on the badly “off” seed at the 
close of last season. 

Some of the early oil is 
parently 
troubles. 


“off” in color, ap- 
due to wet seed and press room 
The refining just about 
what would be expected on ‘the early outturn 
of oil. 


loss is 





CHARGE COMBINE TO FIX COTTONSEED PRICE 
Facts as to Profits of Cotton Oil Mills in Buying Seed 


As a result of complaints that there was 
a combination in existence to depress the 
price of cottonseed, Attorney General Gregory 
at Washington has commenced an investiga- 
tion. It is claimed that seed dealers are now 
paying only about half the price received for 
seed in former and who have 
seed to sell feel sure that it is a combination 
that is responsible rather than depressed cot- 
ton The Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is from Texas, will try to find out. 

This investigation out of 
originating in which 


years, those 


market conditions. 


grew 
and 
gressed to the point where 
Southern governors and Congressmen at 
Washington on the cotton situation took it 
up and asked the government to act. Farm- 
ers are always accusing buyers of paying too 
little for seed 
pion, 


agitation 
Texas, even pro- 


the conference of 


, and it was the farmers’ cham- 
Commissioner of Agriculture Kone, of 
who made sensational charges against 
the oil mills and stirred up this trouble. 
The cotton oil mill men of Texas are very 
indignant that Commissioner Kone should 


Texas, 


have given the press of Texas a signed state- 
ment in which the owners of cottonseed oil 
mills were accused of defrauding the farmers 
by foreing down the price of cottonseed with- 
out any real necessity for the decline. 

Mr. Kone’s statements, the oil men claim, 
were made without proper investigation; were 
full of errors that could easily have been dis- 
covered, and that great injustice was done the 
oil men and corporations of the State who are 
as much entitled to fair treatment by him 
as are any other class. 

They insist that the head of so important a 
State department should not give;out signed 
articles reflecting upon a part of the State’s 
citizenship without being sure’ of! his facts; 
that the mass of incorrect figures put for- 
ward by him makes the State department of 
agriculture appear ridiculous in the eyes of 
well-informed men, while to those not in- 
formed it has been used in a manner tc 
create distrust, and inimical feelings toward 
the cottonseed oil industry of Texas. 

In this article Mr. Kone claims that the oi! 
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men reduced the price of cottonseed from $28 
to $14 per ton as soon as war was declared; 
that the price of the products they manufac- 
tured had not declined, and that the average 
profit made by the oil mills is $25.62 on every 
ton of cottonseed purchased. 

Here is how Mr. Kone figured. the mill 
man’s profit: 


One ton of cottonseed will produce— 


400 pounds cil at 6 cents............. $24.00 
700 pounds meal at 14% cents.......... 8.75 
100 pounds linters at 3 cents.........; 3.00 
750 pounds hulls at 4% cent...+....... 1.87 
50 pounds waste. 

TOM 3. SEB o rh. ere 


“For a ton of cottonseed,” said Mr. Kone, 
“the farmer gets $12, which means that the 
mill man makes $25.62 on every ton bought.” 

Here are the facts; as gleaned from local 
oil men by the Houston, Tex., newspapers: 

A ton of cottonseed will produce, according 
to the average of various estimates, 35 gal- 
lons of oil, 869 pounds of meal, 72 pounds of 
linters and 633 pounds of hulls, losing 147 
pounds. 

Quotations on these items are: 
Meal; Her 200 pounGss. 60. 5. eos TS 


COR, Bee: ee. SS. SRO aG. oS oak 35 
EN EP BOD ore cate seks sae egeee 4.00 
TGOTR, NOT WOES cog 38d 5055 ae ees 01 


Therefore, the figures that are substituted 
in place of those furnished by Mr. Kone are 


as follows: 





S69 pounds of meal £ia: fas aban Sx oe 
AE a pe ear Ar ane 12.25 
OSS pounds OF Wares 6) is Fok ie 1.27 
72 pounds of lidtere: rc... Flt okies 72 

Pe ee ee ee ya ee $23.30 


The cost of working up into products is $5 
ton. in Houston, and more in smaller 
The cost of freight to Houston is 
$2.60 per ton. 

The 


pea 
towns. 
cost of seed, including expenses of 
buyer, is $14 per ton. 

The total cost of seed, freight and work 
is $21.60 per ton. 

Net profit, $1.76 per ton. 

Mr. Kone stated very emphatically, and 
gave his statement broadcast to the press of 
Texas, that the profit was $25.62 per ton. 
Mill men say their net profit is $1.76 per ton. 
There is a difference there of $23.86, which 
Mr, Kone needs to explain in the estimation 
of those who have investigated the subject. 

a 
DO YOU WANT A JOB? 

There are plenty of men ont of employment, 
but a.good_oil. mill man, need never be idle 
if he makes use of the “Wanted” department 
of The National Provisioner. 





COTTONSEED PRODUCTS IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
Possibilities of Increasing Our Trade in Those Countries 
By Erwin W. Thompson, Commercial Agent U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the fourteenth install- 
ment of a report by Commercial Agent Erwin W. 
Thompson to the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce on the trade conditions affecting cottonseed 
products and their competitors in Northern Burope. 
Mr. I'hompson, who is a recognized trade authority, 
both technically and commercially, has just returned 
from a year’s study of European. trade conditions. 
His report will be of almost as much interest to meat 
producers and the meat trade as to the cottonseed 
products industry. ] 


DENMARK. 

Producers of oil cake the world over owe 
a debt of gratitude to Denmark for demon- 
strating the superlative value of this prod- 
uct for making butter. This strictly agricul- 
tural country has been continuously concen- 
trating its energy on those products that 
could be exported at the highest prices. In- 
stead of exporting raw agricultural products, 
Denmark has been exporting cured meats, 
milk, cream and, above all, butter. In 19]2 
the export of butter was 85,000 metric tons, 


’ valued at over $40,000,000, being nearly one- 


third of the total value of all the exports. 
This butter may be considered the standard 
of quality for the world. 

It is not unnatural to connect this fact 
with the fact that Denmark imports and uses 
more oil cake per head of cattle than any 
other nation. In 1912 the oil cake imports 
amounted to 531,290 metric tons, the domestic 
production totaled 60,860 tons, and only 27,435 
tons were exported. As there are 2,600,000 
cattle in the country, the consumption per 
year per head is 478.8 pounds, of which 208 
pounds is cottonseed cake. The cost of the 
cake imported was 1.59 cents per pound, so 
that the cost of the cake per head was $7.61. 
The cost of cake per head in Germany in 
1912 was $2.40. 

Competition of Sunflower Cake. 
The principal effort to be made in Den- 


mark is to keep cottonseed cake from being 
gradually supplanted by the cheaper sun- 
flower cake from Russia. Most of the sun- 
flower cake is of the same size, shape and 
weight as American cottonseed cake. It is 
decorticated and contains about. 34 per cent. 
protein and 10 per cent. fat. ‘Some small 
quantities are undecorticated, . containing 
about 20 per cent. protein and 12 per. cent. 
fat. : 
There are a few thousand tons .of what is 
known as “peasant cake,” containing 20 per 
cent. protein and 15 to 18 per cent. fat. These 
are of all sizes and shapes, but mostly round, 
12 inches in diameter and 2 or 3 inches thick. 
They are made from sunflower and hemp 
seed by small hand presses on the farm. 
These cakes do not sell as well as the ma- 
chine-made cakes, because they are too thick 
to crack readily in the small mills with which 
most feeders are equipped. The excessive 
amount of oil in these cakes causes rancidity. 
Sunflower cakes are very irregular in analy- 
sis, and as a rule are not sold on analysis, 
but mostly on the brands and shapes indi- 
cating the origin. 
arrives via Black Sea and 
Mediterranean in tramp steamers, with a 
freight rate of about $3.40 per ton. It also 
comes by regular liners. Some Russian sun- 
flower and hemp cake and small lots of cot- 
tonseed cake are transported overland to 
Petrograd and Riga, whence they proceed by 
sailing vessels and small steamers. (It is 
said that the overland freight on cake from 
the cottonseed oil mills in the Caucasus to 
Petrograd is $25 per ton.) For small lots 
and quick deliveries this route is better. 
Some Russian cake goes overland to Koenigs- 


Russian cake 
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berg, Germany, which is an important whole- 
sale cake market for all Baltic countries, 
especially for quick deliveries. Peanut and 
rape seed cake come from Marseille and Bor- 
deaux, Franee, by regular steamship lines, 
and often by sailing vessels in cargoes of 400 
to 500 tons. 

Cottonseed cake from the United States 
comes mostly in 4,000 to 5,000 ton cargoes 
by tramp steamer from Galveston and New 
Orleans, and lately to some extent from Sa- 
vannah. These boats generally divide the 
consignment between several ports, such as 
Copenhagen and Aarhus. 

While Copenhagen is the most important 
port in Denmark, with extensive warehouses 
and free harbor for general distribution of 
goods throughout the Baltic, Aarhus is per- 
haps the most important for oil cake. It is 
headquarters for the largest cake-importing 
houses in the country, one of which has dis- 
tributing branches throughout the country 
and purchasing branches in New Orleans and 
Galveston. Some cake is transshiped through 
Copenhagen and Aarhus to Swedish and Nor- 
wegian ports. 

Besides the tramp steamers, there is a reg- 
alar line from Mexico and Gulf ports, calling 
once a month at the important Scandinavian 
ports, and there is a regular service between 
New York and Copenhagen, via Christiania. 
Considerable American cake is trans- 
shipped to Denmark through Hamburg, 
though the cost is somewhat greater by that 
rovte, owing to additional commissions, port 
charges, ete. 

Purchase and Sale of Cake. 

American cottonseed cake is rated in Den- 
mark in one of two classes: “Texas” (with 
52 to 55 per cent. protein and fat), or “New 
Orleans” (42 to 45 per cent). Cake shipped 
from Savannah is rated as New Orleans. For- 
merly New Orleans cake was bought, not on 
analysis, but as good average quality. This 
method naturally gave rise to some trouble 
in settlements, and so in the summer of 1913 
an agreement was reached between the prin- 
cipal buyers and sellers upon a standard form 
of contract, similar to the one which for sev- 
eral years has been in force for Texas trad- 
ing. This provides for settlement on the 
basis of analysis. 

American cake comes in sacks, but cake 
from all other countries comes in bulk and is 
weighed on deck and transferred in bulk to 
the wholesale warehouses or direct from ship 
to freight cars for forwarding to the interior. 
Replying to the question as to why American 
cake was not also shipped in bulk, one of the 
importers Americans were naturally 
their shipments, and if they 
undertook to ship in bulk they would prob- 
ably throw the cake into the ship in such a 
way that it would bulk too large and also 
arrive in a broken condition. 


now 


said 
careless in 


It might be worth while for American ex- 
porters to consider this question of bulk ship- 
ment, as it would save some expense in 
sacks and sacking. The French peanut cakes 
and some of the others are much softer and 
more liable to break and crumble than Amer- 
ican cottonseed cake, and if these can be 
shipped in bulk to advantage American cake 
should offer no physical obstacle. In unload- 
ing the ship there are always some broken 


pieces, but these are gathered up and sacked, 


without much waste. 
Many warehouses at the ports are equipped 
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with electrically driven cake mills, with ele- 
vator for sacking the half-inch pieces of 
crushed eake, but most of the large feeders 
prefer to buy whole cake and crack it them- 
selves in their own little hand mills. 

Cake Versus Meal. 

Denmark is now the only important con- 
sumer of cake in preference to meal. Vari- 
ous explanations have been offered for this 
preference, among which are the following: 

(1) Craeked cake is fed along with large 
quantities of dirt-covered beets and turnips. 
The cattle may rub and sniff the dirt off the 
roots and cake, leaving it in the bottom of 
the trough, whereas fine meal would mix 
with the dirt, either causing the dirt to be 
eaten or the meal to be wasted. 

(2) Formerly cattle were fed in the open 
fields, where the wind would dissipate fine 
meal. The custom of feeding cake persists, 
even after the open feeding has been aban- 
doned in favor of stables. 

(3) The fear that meal would be adulter- 
ated. This is also perhaps a survival from 
the time when there was little or no labora- 
tory supervision of feedstuffs; but now if 
care be taken to buy guaranteed feedstuffs 
there should be no trouble in obtaining pure 
materials. In fact, it is far safer for the con- 
sumer to buy meal in sealed and tagged bags 
than to buy loose cake on its appearance and 
shape. 

There is a movement now in Copenhagen 
toward grinding and sacking. One important 
dealer has a large grinding mill in the free 
harbor. There he granulates all kinds of oil 
cake into uniform pieces about the size of a 
grain of wheat. These he blends to produce 
a given uniform analysis, stores it in bins 
and sacks, and sells as “Colding’s Inspected 
Feed,” with a guaranteed analysis usually of 
49 to 52 per cent. protein and fat. The ex- 
periment must be successful, for the mill has 
run two or three years, with a capacity of 100 
tons a day, and is now enlarging to 300 tons. 

This style of grinding seems to deliver the 
goods in a convenient condition for feeding, 
without being fine enough for easy adultera- 
tion without detection, even if it were not 
delivered in sealed and guaranteed bags. Per- 
haps it might be profitable for American ex- 
porters to enter this field of sacked and guar- 
anteed cake. It seems likely that as this 
movement progresses it may develop a final 
demand for standard guaranteed meal in- 
stead of cake. 

Valuation and Choice of Cake. 

The United States furnishes about 80 per 
cent. of the cottonseed cake used in Denmark, 
and Russia furnishes 15 per cent. of a simi- 
lar decorticated cake, while Germany and 
England together furnish 3 or 4 per cent. ot 
the whole in the Egyptian undecorticated. 
This undecorticated cake is becoming less 
popular each year, and is now rarely sold 
on its merits, but generally substituted for 
other kinds in parts of the country where 
the feeders are the lest advanced. The table 
that. follows shows the imports of oil cake 
for 1910, 1911 and 1912: 

1910. 

Metric 

tons. 
. 128,362 

89,320 

25,313 

109,996 

35,153 

8,130 

16,951 


1911. 
Metric 
tons. 
172,842 
144,288 
25,948 
67.938 
68,219 
11,648 
17,323 


1912. 

Metric 

tons. 
245,530 
184,271 
25,891 
14,696 
40,474 
11,334 
9,694 


Oil cake. Value in 


1912. 
$8,283,000 
6,173,000 
958,000 
499,000 
1,205,000 
483,000 
296,000 


Cottonseed 
Sunflower 
Peanut 
Soya 
Hemp 
Linseed 





413,225 508,208 631,290 $18,497,000 


October 3, 1914. 


Decorticated cottonseed cake is gaining 
popularity, baving advanced from the positi: ) 
of 31 per cent. of the whole oil cake impo 
in 1910 to 46.2 per cent. in 1912. These in 
port figures, however, are not an exact mea: - 
ure of the consumption, because within ti 
last two or three years there has grown 1 
a local oil-crushing industry, which for 191 
added 60,860 tons of domestic cake to the su; 
ply. The following figures show the kind 
of eake produced in the Danish mills in 1912: 
Soya, 31,000 metric tons; copra, 10,500 tons 
linseed, 7,900 tons; sunflower, 6,200 tons: mi: 
cellaneous, 5,260 tons. 

As copra cake is not much appreciated in 
Denmark, it is practically all exported, as 
are also about 6,000 tons of the soya cake. 

Taking into account all the imports, ex 

ts and domestic production, the consump 
tion of cake in 1912 was about as follows: 
Cottonseed, 245,000 metric tons; sunflower, 
190,000 tons; peanut, 26,000 tons: soya, 40,000 
tons; hemp, 40,000 tons; linseed, 18,000 tons; 
Miscellaneous, 5,715 tons. 

On account of the natural prestige of a 
local industry, the domestic soya cake is 
growing in popularity. These cakes are made 
with a brand, so they may easily be identi 
fied. A paper label 4 inches square is put into 
the former on top of each cake, where it 
becomes firmly pressed onto the final cake in 
the press. This appears to be a better plan 
than the old method of cutting the design 
into the top of the press box, so that it would 
appear indented in the cake because that 
method is very wearing on the press cloth. 

Sunflower cake from Russia is the most 
formidable competitor of cottonseed cake. It 
contains 43 to 44 per cent. protein and fat, 
nearly as much as standard New Orleans cot- 
tonseed cake; but it is often 12 to 15 per 
eent. cheaper. According to the Danish 
method of reckoning feed units the values 
should be as 111 to 117; that is, within 5 
per cent. of the value of New Orleans cake. 
On account of the fact that the Danish dairy 
business is in such a prosperous and con- 
tinually growing condition, a reasonable pre- 
sumption has been created in favor of retain- 
ing cottonseed cake in the future, as in the 
past, for the most important item in the cat- 
tle diet. 

The season of 1913-14 will, however, put 
this condition to a considerable strain, on ac- 
count of the unusually high price for Amer 
ican cake. The feeders claim that the quality 
of American cake is being gradually lowered, 
while that from Russia is holding its own or 
improving. 

The market prices of oil cakes in carload 
lots at Copenhagen are shown as follows: 
Cents 

per 


Danish 
unit. 


Approxi- 
vot 


Danish 
protein feed 
oT units. 
Per cent. 


Price per 
short 
ton. 


Cakes. 


Cottonseed: 
Texas 
New Orleans .... 


mo 
117 
129 
129 
127 
Linseed 113 
Palm-kernel 2 86 
Gemtawe?  ovcces soc 111 
Rapeseed 2 115 
Hemp 96 
(To be continued.) 
Is there something you want to know 
badly, that you remember reading in The 
National Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you’ll have it handy and 
won’t have to waste time writing for it. Our 
new binder costs but $1. Ask us about it. 


$37.40 
34.80 
36.50 
25.00 
23.80 
33.50 
31.60 
30.60 
28.20 
27.40 


28.8 
29.7 
28.1 
27.1 
26.6 
29.6 
36.7 
27.6 
24.6 
28.5 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, October 2.—Market quiet. 
Western steam, $10.10; Middle West, $9.85@ 
9.90; city steam, 954@9%,c. nom.; refined 
Continent, $10.75; South American, $11.35; 
Brazil, kegs, $12.35; compound, 8% @8%%c. 
nom, 

Marseilles Oils. 
October 2.—Copra_ fabrique, 
4, fr.; peanut fabrique, 741% fr.; edible, —. 


Marseilles, 


Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, October 2.—(By Cable.)—Beef, 
extra India mess, —; pork, prime mess, —; 
square, 72s. 6d.; New York, 
70s. 9d.; picnic, 59s. 9d.; hams, long, 76s. 9d.; 
American cut, 73s. Baeon, Cumberland cut, 
$2s.; long clear, 79s. 6d.; short backs, 73s.; 
bellies, clear, 79s. 6d. Lard, spot prime, 
48s. 6d.; American refined contract, 52s. 3d.; 
28-lb. boxes, 52s. 6d. 


shoulders, 


Lard (Hamburg), nom- 


inal. Tallow, prime city, 30s. 3d.; choice, 
33s. Cheese, Canadian finest white. new, 72s. 
Tallow, Australian (at London), 29s. 3d. 
——-e— ae 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 


The market was quiet and a little firmer 


with some buying on the monthly stock 
statement. 
Stearine. 
Trade was again dull with prices un- 
changed. Oleo is quoted at 9c. 
Tallow. 


The market is very quiet and demand is 
small. City is quoted at 6%c. and specials at 
634¢. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was quiet, with values showing 
slight change. The cotton crop report showed 
a loss of 45 for the month. 

Market closed 1 to 4 points decline. Sales, 
4,700 bbls. Spot oil, $5.59@5.65. Crude, 
Southeast, sales $4.67. Closing quotations on 
futures: $5.60@5.61; November, 
$5.70@5.72; December, $5.80@5.81; January, 
$5.91@5.92; February, $6.02@6.04; March, 
$6.12@6.13; April, $6.18@6.20; May, $6.25@ 





October, 


6.28; good off oil, $5.57@5.62; off oil, $5.53@ 
5.62; red off oil, $5.40@5.62; winter oil, $6@ 
6.50; summer white oil, $6.05@6.50. 

par tee eee 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 

Chicago, October 2.—Hog market slow to 
de. higher. Bulk of prices, $7.85@8.50; mixed, 
$7.85@8.85; heavy, $7.50@8.65; rough, heavy. 
$7.50@7.65; Yorkers, $8.65@8.75; pigs, $4.75 
@8.50; cattle slow and weak; beeves, $6.50@ 
11; cows and heifers, $3.40@9; Texas steers, 
$6.15@7.25; stockers and feeders, $5.25@8.25; 
Western, $6.20@9. Sheep market strong to 
a shade higher; native, $4.75@5.75; Western, 
1.90@5.80; yearlings, $5.50@6.25; lambs, $6 
@7.65; Western, $6.25@7.75. 

Sioux City, October 2.—Hogs lower, at $7.70 
28.10. 

Buffalo, October 2.—Hogs steady; on sale, 
5.400, at $9@9.20. 

Kansas City, October 2.—Hogs steady, at 
’.70@8.35. 


South Omaha, October 2.—Hogs lower, at 
7.70@8.10. 

St. Joseph, October 2.—Hogs steady, at 
".85@8.35. 


Louisville, October 2.—Hogs lower, at $8.40 
@8.65. 

Indianapelis, October 2.—Hogs lower, at 
$8.65@8.75. 

——_—— 
STOCKS OF LARD DECREASE. 

Fairbank’s statement of lard stocks (Euro- 
pean figures not available) was 139,987 tes. 
as of October 1, a decrease for the month of 
76,136 tes. The total a year ago on the same 
was 178,410 tes., 
22,039 tes. 


basis having decreased 


—— - fe 


CHICAGO STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 
Stocks of provisions at Chicago were re- 
ported as follows at the end of September, 
with comparisons: 
Sept. 50, 


Aug. 31, Sept. 30, 





1914. 1914. 19138. 
Pork, uew, bbis..... 20,18) 30,272 13,714 
Pork, repacked, bbls. 5,123 wweekice vowaves 
Perk, other, vbls.... 57,949 42,081 28,957 
Lari, new, tes...... 120,921 179,784 110,137 
Lard, old, ivs....... 576 3,986 esiadiese 
lard, other, tes..... 7,487 11,531 26,073 
Short ribs, Ibs...... 10,626,531 11,715,787 9,716,345 
Total meats, Ibs....77,484,302 86,254,652 88,825,291 


COTTON GINNING REPORT. 

The Federal Census Bureau’s report of the 
amount of cotton ginned, counting round bales 
as half bales and excluding linters, to the 
dates indicated is as follows: 








Ginned, 1914-15. 1913-14. 1912-13. 
ye | a eee 475,455 799,089 730,884 
Sept. 1 to 25........2,906,408 2,447,556 2,276,387 
To Sept. 25 bales). .8,381,863 : € 3,007,271 
To Sept. 25 (% of th) ? 22.3 
Re are ? 6,874,206 

WED. [Wig twin is: ech s ? 13,932,811 13,488,539 
SGD Ys.. «anwaetiees 7 631,153 602,324 

Grand total ....... ? 14,613,964 14,090,863 
Equiv. 500-Ib, bales... ? 14,795,367 14,313,015 

- fe 


COTTON CROP REPORT. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates, from the re- 
ports of the correspondents and agents of the 
Bureau, that the condition of the cotton crop 


on September 25 was 73.5 per cent. of normal, 
as compared with 78.0 on August 25, 1914, 
64.1 on September 25, 1913, 69.6 on September 
25, 1912, and 68.5 the average on September 
25 of the past ten years. 


fo 


PACKERS MUST PAY FREIGHT TAX. 


In a decision filed in district court at St. 
Paul. Minn., by Judge Lewis, the Cudahy 
Packing Company, by reason of its owner- 
ship of refrigerator cars, is held to be a 
“freight line company,” and as such is sub- 
ject to a tax by the State on its gross earn- 
ings. The court ordered the packing com- 
pany to pay back taxes to the State amount- 
ing to $2,111.10, with a penalty charge of 
$626.81. The packing company protested the 
payment of a gross earnings tax on its re- 
frigerator cars, pointing out that the rail- 
road companies, who paid 1 cent a mile for 
the use of the cars, were assessed on their 
gross earnings, and that the assessment of 
the packing company would amount to double 
taxation 

—o—___ 
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NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1914. 








Sheep and 

Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

Neow--Wesk ..csesescccve 1,876 059 3,830 5,711 
PO ea 5,236 2,305 25,653 21,129 
Central Union ......... 2,998 502 14,786 — 
Miscellaneous .......... 1.750 412 3,385 4,480 
NL: ih «iw alee ania: ca 11,860 7,278 47,654 31,320 
Totals last week ...... 12,867 6,485 44,985 28,261 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1914. 














Cattle. Hogs. 
Ce Ci cts ccute< cut atu 200 5, 
Kaneas City 300 1,000 
MIE Foc dettct asec teu seeei 2,5 
a PNUD 2 sln,y Rite Mins os c'ews 1,000 1,500 
Tg NEL 0 0 Phesui soins yilie 2,200 
GE. ND -ctoaendccctnese 300 2,000 
a UE eee 2,50) 600 
Oklahoma City 50 400 
Fort Worth 600 700 
Milwaukee 10 946 
NED Aca: oberg soo. g%acn a ae 300 
Louisville 350 1.800 
MEE, NisoSa Sy Se edes. deeeed 300 
I da s0na.5 oig-n awe? 4:5: 509 
Indianapolis 100 2,000 
IED Ne.0's cicsiere’s eve'ciee 2,500 
oo ee eee 200 606 
PEE: ig himiaty'y « avesiaee- vette 1,300 3.200 
6 | errr eee 40 500 
PO NE bihaseee eee stata 1,378 498 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1914. 
ee ae a ey a 22,000 19,000 
Kansas City ; 5,300 
Omaha vas 2,600 
St. Louis 10,700 
St. Joseph 1,700 
Sioux City 2,000 
_. yer rs 4,400 
Oklahoma City .......... 600 2,000 
UD WI ie coe cecccics 5,200 2,200 
PRUNE: oso ccc aneinouck 265 2,121 
EEL tt biden 6-¥W-dadiene 900 1,700 
Me 295.0 40934. dckvuteces 1,000 
OUT Pico awedae scabies 3,500 
a Te 700 3,000 
NEL ~ Ning vizwewiccevins 3.800 5,500 
wo EEE oP 3,700 3,275 
RES. Div-ains 3 Six © dtén'g Weeks 3,800 12,500 
hes a, MT PED een 2,000 
POE NEES ~ once c0dinma eoecnn 3,320 8,290 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1914. 
CD altivitns oe tb eidieots & 6,000 11,000 
PO ED a oevaccias ens 9,000 3,000 
Ee Cen ER ELE P Rdetee 9,000 5,500 
REE STL Pe Tee 7,500 15,200 
RE” EROS RSE 1,800 6,000 
vite eg PE ES 1,2 4,000 
a ee ee 2,800 3,700 
Oklahoma City .........<. 1,000 3,300 
Pans “SEL; bases wine cece 2,700 2,500 
DEWOEOD  cksescossncesve 300 2,356 
ie, A EC ee 2.8 2.700 
ONE | vce waSthve peinesads 400 
PEE: (A. ch tivensee anie’ 147 
lA ae Peas 1,200 
WE 20 Sides Sb aeboee dis 1,559 
CE | ae 800 5,000 
Pittsburgh 1,500 
Cincinnati 400 2,239 
oe on, EEE ee 500 2,000 
MN aidvibha Sean s seh deees 2,810 2,349 
Cleveland 1,000 
New York 1,142 4,073 











WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1914. 
a SRR a eee a ete 15,000 22,000 
eee: BA os bk ie 10,000 9,000 
Omaha ..... dpe niu s Okiden 7,000 5,200 
et Bee 6,300 10,600 
oe Ere a 1,000 3,800 
OO OU 54.00 ew oGisies ve 2,500 3,000 
a: PO evidede sntecvieces 2,460 2,400 
Oklahoma City ........... 600 1,800 
Wore Worth. ........ ececee 4,200 4,800 
SE dw sick oo cenicuws 25 5,263 
PRYOR: Cconat eter ++ceseees 1,306 200 
RED... cnn we enone dans 855 
MED Sina vaucb ates vawsoes 1,500 
CN ives pandas eadeedes 400 
bc, Ne ene 2,073 
ee ge CTS 1,200 5,000 
CR | .ccnccvcnsbevass 2,500 
CHEE 2 esi stcsesnedees 400 2,672 
MEGS wht ctbban deg madinnes 350 2,000 
se cetcine, «HME EOE 1,000 
WOU TR sei sic wcebiesed $70 6,358 

THURSDAY, OCTOBOR 1, 1914, 
WON: cicdlanbuereieeisen 4,500 14,000 
MOUSE OF. wciepescdsccies 4.000 6,000 
RINE. a Wiwiab ws gaiec-eese08 3.790 5,000 
OE BOO vidicetuatucuees 4,000 10,000 
WE. TOPOS ois siote.o ssblee det 4 7,000 
Sioux City 3.000 
Wb. NEE 044 nasn4e oheeenon 1,400 
Oklahoma City 2,000 
WUE. Weel. «oc cveisviens ova 2,400 
eee ee 779 
gS a reas 2,553 
eng ne DRO Eee Oe 4,257 
OGD: idise Wihen tie donde’ 600 
WIGS - 0 s6 ocx 2,291 
Indianapolis 5,000 
CH x0 vice rb ce decsos 9c0 3,212 
ee. Ath S FESS rea Pre 400 3,600 
ChUNNE:  cbonccerp ewtoine 2,000 
NT WOE. 606-00 c0snbavated 1,383 1,012 


Chicago 





gotpie ois apkien ws 10,000 
Kansas City 3,000 
Ee Oe ee Pero 4,000 
es PEE So cfasie 3b evigcans 5,500 
St. Joseph 2,700 
Sioux City 2,500 
Port Worth 1,000 
So. St, Fanl .., 3,500 

2.500 


Oklahoma City .........++. 600 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


Sheep. 
9 


2,300 
1,200 


1,000 
200 


400 
14,225 
200 


2,913 


48,000 
27,000 


3,500 
2,500 


3 ig 


gege5232 


aur 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from The 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yard, Chicago, Sept. 30. 

Scarcity of real prime steers, both year- 
lings and heavyweights has resulted in a 
well-sustained market on the grades meén- 
tioned, yearlings selling this week as high 
as lle., while heavy beeves brought $11.05, 
and on anything from 10%4c. up the market 
has been fully steady, while from 1014c. down 
it has been a very dull and stagnant trade 
with prices 15@25c. lower for the week on 
account of competition from Western range 
cattle which are in liberal supply. Also the 
lessened demand for kosher beef, owing to 
Jewish holidays, has had a depressing effect 
upon the market, but with this factor out of 
the way and the likelihood of the big end 
of the Western range cattle being disposed 
of by the middle of October, believe there 
ought to be a period within the next thirty 
to fifty days when the common, fair and 
pretty good steer cattle will sell to better 
advantage and the choice grades, because ot 
their scarcity, will likely gradually work a 
little higher than they are at the present 
time. The butcher stuff market has been 
amply supplied, as there is a fair movement 
of “she” stuff off of native pastures as well 
as a sprinkling of butcher stuff from the 
Western ranges, all of which contributed to 
a weaker and lower tendency to the trade. 

Hogs have been on the down grade, despite 
the fact that receipts have been very moder- 
ate in Chicago, but the supply has been fairly 
liberal at other points, both East and West, 
and while values are at the low point of the 
season thus far, choice light and light butch- 
ers selling $8.75@9.05; mixed grades, $8.25@ 
8.50, and packing hogs, $7.75@8, still a well 
defined opinion exists that the month of 
October will witness a still further lowering 
of values before the big packing outfits will 
feel free to lay away much product. 

The heavy receipts of sheep and lambs re- 
cently have consisted largely of Western 
stock, and the supply includes a goodly per- 
centage of lambs on which the trade shows 
25e. decline this week on both feeding and 
killing stock, while the sheep market is 
steady at last week’s prices. It looks like 
the supply would be rather liberal for an- 
other twenty to thirty days, bulk of the good 
to choice killing lambs selling at present 
from $7@7.40; medium to good grades, $6.75 
@7; good to choice ewes, $4.50@4.75, and 
feeding stock is quotable as follows: Good 
to choice lambs, $7.10@7.25; fair to medium, 
$6.85@7; geod to choice wethers, $5.40@ 
5.60; good to choice ewes, $4.25@4.50, and 
good to choice yearlings, $6@6.25. 

>, 


——-4o —-— 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, IIl., Sept. 30. 

Receipts of cattle for the week ending to- 
day amounted to 33,800 head, which included 
11,950 on the Southern side. Native beef 
steers are generally 10@1l5c. lower as com- 
pared with last week. All the decline was 
made at the forepart of the week and con- 
tinued until today. Today some grades of 
medium steers are a quarter higher, others 
are 10@l5c. lower. Top was made today on 
one load of strictly choice heavy weight 
steers at $10.50. The bulk of good to choice 
offerings sold from $9.50@10.25, with medium 
ones at $8@9.25. Heifers are generally 15@ 
25e. higher for the week. There were very 
few good to choice offerings on the market. 
Several odd head sold as high as $10.50, but 
the bulk of good heifers on sale sold from 
$8@9.50. Steers and heifers mixed topped 
at $9.75 for one load, with add head up to 
$10.50. The bulk of this kind sold from $8.50 
@9.50. Cows are about 10c. lower for the 
week, best choice offerings up to $7.50, with 
the bulk going to scale at $5.50@6.75. . Can- 
ner cows sold 10c. higher, with generally 
everything selling between $4@4.75: Veal 
calves are fully steady for the week, choice 


* week 


ones selling around $11. Oklahoma steers 
were in good numbers on the market this 
week, and today are about 10@1l5c. lower as 
compared with last week’s close. A few good 
ones, however, are steady; $7.50 was the top 
for the week on several cars, but the bulk of 
the offerings sold from $5.75@6.75, 

Hog receipts were 54,730 this week. Tak- 
ing everything into consideration, the hog 
market maintained a generally steady tone. 
At the opening of the week the top hogs 
were bringing $8.90, with the bulk at $8.60@ 
8.90. This top continued until Monday, 
when the market strengthened with best 
hogs at $8.95. Yesterday the summit of the 
week was reached, when best offerings 
brought $9. Today the top is back to $8.90. 
Order buyers have been very active during 
the week, and a large proportion of the re- 
ceipts moved East. Clearances were gener- 
ally good. 

Sheep receipts for the week amounted to 
10,100 head. Mutton sheep are generally 
steady for the week. Most of the offerings 
that have any kind of quality brought around 
$5. Lambs are 25c. higher as compared with 
last week. The market at the first of the 
remained steady, but at the close 
showed an advance. Best lambs today 
brought $7.90. An active market prevailed 
at all times. 


7 
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KANSAS CITY 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Sept. 29. 

Cattle receipts today were 17,000 head, 
making a two-day run of around 40,000. Same 
days last week 53,000 came in. The trade is 
more settled this week, having the benefit of 
a larger demand from the country, with fewer 
cattle to satisfy it. Sales are stronger today, 
without much perceptible advance in prices, 
but the situation is ripe for a reasonable ad- 
vance before the end of the week. Prime cat- 
tle are temporarily weak today, though best 
steers sold up to $10.90, cattle at that price 
coming from northern Kansas. Bulk of the 
supply this week, as last, comes from the 
Southwest, from Kansas and from Colorado. 
Kansas wintered steers sold up to $9, and 
spring cattle $8. Fleshy feeders are bringing 
$8@8.75, and bulk of the stock cattle $6.50 
@7.50, with light yearlings up to $8, and 
stock calves $7@8.50. Stock calves are 50@ 
75ce. lower than a week ago, including a drop 
of 25 cents today. Commission men say that 
low grade grass steers might be given a little 
corn for a month or six week with a good 
chance for profit. Range cattle will be out 
of the way then. Quarantine recéipts are 
lighter this week, and sales are steady today, 
best steers $6.90, bulk of the medium and light 
weight steers at $5.85@6.50. 

Hogs arrived to the number of 12,000 today, 
and the market was a double-barreled affair. 
Order buyers took 3,000 hogs at steady to 5c. 
lower prices, paying $8.35@8.55. Packers stood 
pat for a 10c. reduction, and as the cream had 
been removed from the crop by the order 
buyers, packers paid $8@8.25 largely. Hogs for 
packing account appear slated for a lower 
level. Top price here yesterday was 20c. 
above the nearest Missouri river market, as 
a result of good order buying trade. 

Sheep and lambs are again lower today, 
receipts here 14,000 head. Fat lambs sold 
largely at $7@7.25 today. Feeding stock is 
in strong demand, lambs worth $6.60@7, four 
doubles selling at the top price, and breeding 
ewes are much wanted, young breeding ewes 
at $6, and aged ewes around $5.25. Best fat 
ewes bring $5@5.15. 

°, 
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OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


South Omaha, Neb., Sept. 29. 
Cattle receipts are now running very nearly 
as heavy as at this time last year, and Sep- 
tember supplies will fall only a few thousand 
short of a year ago. Except on the strictly 
good to choice beeves the trend of values has 
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been steadily downward; the decline amo 
ing to 25@40c., as compared with ten « . 
ago. Prime natives are very scarce, and ch ce 
corn-fed yearlings sold up to $10.50 to .y, 
which is the highest figure ever paid at ‘his 
point. Good heavy beeves brought $10, Good 
to choice Western grass beeves are selling 
around $8@8.50, with the bulk of the jair 
to good kinds around $7.25@7.75, and ‘he 
common to fair grades and Texans at $6.25 7 
and on down. Feeder buyers are taking about 
two-thirds of the offerings, but tight money 
is having a tendency to cut down the country 
demand very materially. Cows and heifers 
have also suffered a good deal and are selling 
now at the lowest prices of the season. 
Range of prices is from $3.75@7.25, the big 
bulk of the fair to good butcher and beef 
stock going around $5.50@6.25. Veal calves 
are scarce and firmly held at $8@10.50, and 
there is a good outlet and very close to a 
steady market for bulls, stags, etc., at $4.75 
@6.75. 

Prices of hogs have been working steadily 
lower, the decline since a week ago amount- 
ing to about a quarter. All classes of buyers 
seem to be bearish, although receipts are 
running a good deal lighter than a year ago. 
Shippers are taking a few of the best light 
and butcher hogs, but packers seem to be 
very indifferent bidders and buyers and are 
especially bearish on the rough and heavy 
hogs, so that the range of prices is wide, al- 
though the fair to good loads of all weights 
sell at a comparatively narrow spread. With 
only 6,000 hogs here today the market was 
5@10c. lower. Tops brought $8.30, as against 
$8.85 last Tuesday, and the bulk of the trad- 
ing was at $8.05@8.15, as against $8.30@8.40 
a week ago. 

Despite the fact that receipts of sheep are 
running far short of this time last year the 
tone to the market continues very bearish. 
One reason is that feeder buyers are not tak- 
ing hold as freely as at this time last year 
owing to the difficulty in securing money. 
Packers are also bearish, and report demand 
for mutton unusually slack just at present. 
Prices for lambs are right around a quarter 
lower than a week ago while mutton grades 
have not suffered so much. Fat lambs are 
selling at $7@740; yearlings $5.50@6; 
wethers, $5@5.50; and ewes, $4.50@5. 


—— 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of lvestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending September 26, 1914: 


Chicago 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Joseph 
Cudahy 

Sioux City 
South St. Paul 
New York and Jersey City.... 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh .. 
Denver 
Oklahoma Citr . 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Joseph ... 
Cudahy .... 
Sioux City . 
Ottumwa we 
Cedar Rapids . 
South St. Paul . 
New York and J 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Denver 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Kansas City ... 

Omaba . 

St. Joseph . 

Cudahy .... 

Sioux City 

South St. 

New York aud Jersey City 
Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 


‘Pittsburgh 


Denver 
Oklahoma City 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES.—Movement in 
hides was confined to a few selections. 


packer 
Kill- 
crs are fairly well fixed as regards unsold 
supplies, most selections being booked well 
through September. Heavy native steers were 
uot moved. Sellers asked 21]1%%4c., but tanners 
do not consider them worth over 2lc. based 
on the reduction of 4c. registered in New 
York 


were quiet. 


native steers. Spready native steers 
Most of the local stocks 
been moved out, but a few are held up to 
221 current and forward kill. 
sales of June to January hides were effected 


at 22@22%¢. 


have 


»c. for Last 
There was an inquiry for light 
and extreme light Texas steers at 19 and 
18\,¢. respectively, which so far has not been 
reported filled. 
to 20l4c., the last sale rate, while buyers’ 
not Last sales of butt 
brands were at 20c., but it is generally con- 
ceded that this rate cannot now be duplicated. 
Based on the movement of Colorado steers at 
19¢., this selection 
191,¢. for business. 


Heavy weights are held up 


ideas are over 20c. 


is considered nominal at 

Colorado steers sold at 
19c., one packer making the trade. Branded 
eows remain dull and featureless. Last sales 
were effected at 19c., but the nominal market 
for business is considered at 18%c. 
native cows were quiet. 


Heavy 
Last sales were at 
19t4¢. Light native cows sold at 1914c. to 
the extent of about 20,000 August and Sep- 
tember hides. One packer moved these hides. 
It is said that in connection with this trade 
a few thousand sold at 19%4c. 


confirmed. Native bulls remain quiet, and are 


quoted in a range of 15%%c. for winter bulls 
to 17\%4c. last paid for light average summer 
and. fall quality. Branded bulls continue 
quiet and are nominally quoted at 15@16c. 
asked. 

Later.—The packer hide market is dull and 
waiting, with quotations nominally ¥,¢. lower 
than the top prices. Most of the killers are 
declining to sell on this basis, however. Four 
cars of August-September, outside packer 
heavy and light Texas steers sold at 19%. 
and 18% ¢. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The country hide mar- 
ket was rather irregular, but the general 
tendency of values was downward. A mod- 
erate trade was reported in the popular selec- 
tions, usually for immediate shipment to fill 
pressing requirements. Heavy steers were 
not moved. Last sales made in this market 
were on a 1l7e. basis for short-haired lots. 
Since trading on that basis, offerings of good 
Chio steers are reported as low as 16%4c. for 
movement in this direction. Buyers’ ideas are 
not over a l6c. basis. Last sales of heavy 
cows were at 1634¢. in connection with buff 
weights. Buffs sold at various prices. One 
dealer moved 3,000 summer quality at 17c. 
and 2,000 similar goods went at 16%c. Num- 
ber two buffs sold at 15\4c., and one car 
brought 15c. in this market. <A couple of cars 
of 50 Ibs. and up hides sold from a northwest- 
ern point at 16%4c. delivered, Chicago basis. 
Country collectors are offering more hides 
than formerly, indicating a desire on their 
part to realize on hides in salt and to be col- 
lected. Extremes sold at 1814c. for a car of 
choice hides. A car of similar stock sold from 
Ohio at 18%4¢. Chicago basis for movement in 
this direction. Branded hides are a drug on 
the market. Stocks are of goodly proportions. 
Holders are asking up to 14%c. flat for them 
in packed condition. Bulls sold at 133%,¢. by 
three dealers to the extent of about 8,000 
regular weights, heavy in average. Country 
packer bulls are quoted at 14@14\%c. nominal. 
Country packer bulls, are quoted at. 14@14%4c. 
nominal. 

Later.—Country hides_ continue dull and 


This cannot be- 


featureless. Buffs are nominally held at 161%, 
@16%,¢. The inside bid for extremes is 1734c., 
but 18c. is demanded for’ business. 

CALFSKINS were quiet in this market. 
Last sales of first salted city skins were at 
23@23'¥,c. Offerings are available at the in- 
side figure, and one collector says he refused 
bids at 221%4c. from several parties this week. 
Collectors view conditions a little more opti- 
mistically. Outside city skins which last sold 
at 2214c. are now available at 22c., and bids 
at 2le. are returned by Western tanners. 
Country skins are quoted at 20c. nominal. 
Packer skins are also quiet. Deacons are 
quet and quoted at 95c.@$1.05 asked; inside 
tor business; light calf quoted at $1.15@1.25; 
outside last paid, and $1.45 last paid for city 
collection. Kipskins were not moved. Regu- 
lar country run of skins is quoted at 191,@ 
20c. asked with best bids from Western tan- 
ners at 19c. City skins are quoted at 20144@ 
2le. asked, with the nominal market at 20c. 
for trading purposes. Packer skins are held 
at 22c. 

HORSEHIDES continue quiet. Buyers dis- 
play a little more interest, being willing now 
to make low bids, where formerly no intima- 
tion of their ideas of value would be given. 
Regular country run of hides would be taken 
at $4.75, while holders, who have relatively 
ample supplies are talking up to $5.25 for 
them. City hides are quoted in a range of 
$5.25@5.50 asked. Seconds are quoted at the 
usual $1 reduction with the ponies and glues 
out at $1.50@2 and coltskins at 50@75c. as 
to lots. 

HOGSKINS are moving out about as fast 
as available in small parcels to local buyers 
at 55@70c. average for the regular country 
collection with the rejected pigs and glues out 
at half price. 

SHEEP PELTS.—Trading was very moder- 
ate in packer and country sheepskins. Pull- 
ers are confronted with an unsatisfactory 
pulled wool market on a high level of raw 
material values. Only enough buying is being 
done from time to time to keep plants work- 
ing at a minimum. Packer sheepskins are 
held at $1.05@1.10 for business as to lots; 
these rates last paid. .Lambskins are quoted 
at $1@1.05 asked; inside believed nearer the 
market for best lots. Country shearlings 
range at 40@60c. average as to quality ; coun- 
try packers quoted up to 85c. asked; country 
spring lambs average 50@75c. as to lots and 
country packers up to 90c. for best varieties. 
Dry Western pelts continue slow due to mod- 
erate supplies, and are held at 161,@17'4¢., as 
to quality; outside for best Montana descrip- 
tions. 

Boston. 

Stocks are still reported scarce, and dealers 
find difticulty in buying the small accumula- 
tions at any less money. Tanners’ views are 
below 18c. selected for extremes, but we hear 
of no sales to amount to anything. The last 
sales reported, but not confirmed, were at 18c. 
Buffs are draggy, and it is difficult to get a 
bid of 16%4¢. selected. Ohio extremes quoted 
18@18'%c.; buffs 17@17%4¢. Southern hides 
are searce and less firm, but are holding 
steady around 15@15\\c. 


New York. 


DRY HIDES.—The recent sales of dry hides 
at the decline of 4@5c. have cleaned up sup- 
plies in this market, aggregating over 50,000. 
The S. S. India Prince, which was sunk, had 
16,000 Rio Janeiros on board. Late sales are 
reported of 10,000 Bogotas at 24c., a decline 
of %4c. from previous sales, and which is a 
drop of 5c. since last July. Havanas offered 
at'14c. Santiago wet salted hides 13%c. 
Vera Cruz hides, extra bundled, condition, 
sold at 13%4c. Twenty-six thousand Puerto 
Cabellos brought 24%4c. Dry salted Mexi- 
eans sold at 17c.; 800 wet salted at private 
terms. Frigorifico steers quoted at 17%,c.. 
and bids solicited at this figure. Seven thou- 
sand five hundred Orinocos sold at 25c. in ad- 


‘ dition to: thepteyious sale’ of :5,000. 


CITY PACKER HIDES.—Two 
kosher bulls sold, May-June at 16c., June- 


ears of © 


31 


July 164,¢.; 3,000 May bulls at 16c. Two cars 
of domestic’ packer kosher native steers sold 
at 20%,¢., a drop of 4c. Butt branded held 
at 193%,¢. Colorados, 19%¢. for late stock. 
Buyers do not seem interested at these fig- 
ures. Native bulls last sold at 17c. for Sep- 
tember take off. 

GREEN SALTED COUNTRY HIDES AND 
SKINS.—About 700 Ohio hides, 25 lbs. and 
up, sold at 16c. Small lots of New York State 
hides sold at 15%4c. Pennsylvania, 45 Ibs. 
and up, at l6c. selected. A car of Pennsyl- 
vania buffs and cows, 45 lbs. and up, at: 16c. 
selected. New York bulls quoted at 13e: flat. 
Southern hides are easier and best buffs are 
14c, off from former sale rates. Pennsylvania 


buffs offered at 16%c. Extremes, 173%,@ 
184. 
CALFSKINS.—Country calf quoted at 


$1.35, $2 and $2.30, which is 5c. lower on 
medium and heavy weights and 10c. off -on 
the lights. Three thousand outside city Ohio 
calfskins sold at 2le. New York City calf- 
skins are slow and nominal at $1.85, $2.45 and 
$2.90. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Vurchascs of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, September 26, 
1914, are reported as follows: 





Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ES So ES PR te 613 3,600 6,826 
pe it ees eet 1,475 16,500 11,054 
ie eee 1,425 9,100 20,009 
Se OK... psig bina eeens 1,597 4,700 4,854 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 670 5,800 wee 

Libby, MeNeill & Libby.. 1,042 ‘ane 
Total (complete) ....... 26,000 75,236 110,168 


Western Vacking & Provision Co., 6,900 hogs; An- 
glo-American Provision Co., 3,80 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 3,800 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 4,000 
hogs; Roberts & Oake, 3,400 hogs; Brennan Packing 
Co., 5,260 hogs; Miller & Hart, 5,100 hogs; others, 
5,200 hogs. 


Kansas City. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
pe ee Sar eee eer 6,162 9,603 9,354 
Fowler Packing Co........ 984 len 4,606 
B.- B Bi. Ger cccccccvcences 4,782 2,837 7,694 
ee ree ee eee 7,878 6,345 13,678 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 5,926 5,034 6,931 
Merrie Be Os cccccccsecess 5,874 3,819 8,124 
RE Se ae 783 1,031 779 
BM ..  egcadeechetnecscs 18 1,309 ym 
Schwartz, Bolen & Co..... 124 4,625 sine 
BUtEROTD co ccccccscccccsecs 144 383 30 


B. Balling, 88 cattle; Dold Packing Co., 29 cattle; 
Heil Packing Co., 813 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 
816 cattle; L. Levy, 74 cattle; S. Kraus, 829 cattle; 
I. Meyer, 2,263 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 726 cattle; 
E. Storm, 104 cattle; United Dressed Beef Co., 139 
cattle; Wolf Packing Co., 64 cattle. 





Omaha. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Moeria € GH isc ccidevcese 2,139 2,302 5,918 
Swift & Co. 4,163 3,858 12,927 
Cudahy Packing Co 2,869 5,468 15,112 
pl Oe ee een 4,105 4,502 16,574 
Swarts. BD CB. Seccesvbeses ows 731 re 
J. W. Marpliy’. .«.....200- <0 2,580 eos 
QOD. weno ses ceundccunte 18.390 wes 98,087 
John Morreil & Co., 74 cattle; South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 10 cattle; Lincoln Packing Co., 35 cattle; 
Roth Packing Co., 73 hogs; Kohrs Packing Co., 165 
hogs. 
St. Louis. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. .....2.e.00. 5.614 6,130 $3,119 
Berke BOO). cviccerivesee 6,178 8,843 4,159 
Armour & Co, ........... 5,258 9,160 2,773 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 509 one eos 
Independent Packing Co... £94 oF 
Fast Side Packing Co..... 109 2,108 
J. H. Belz Provision Co... 7 1,050 
Heil Packing Co........ ‘re ak 793 
Krey Packing Co......... 13 2,209 
Carondelet Packing Co.... 20 281 ows 
Sartorius [rovision Co.... 7 469 oes 
St. Joseph.* 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Oo. «2... e060 dives 1,400 5,811 6,900 
Hammond Packing Co..... 550 2,655 3,369 
Morris & Co, ..cscsessees 500 2,454 2,280 
GUMS: Oo ccctes odst veswsa te vn 1,152 vee 
Siovx. City. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 1,475 5,575 coe 
Armour & CO. ..ceccesscce 1,440 5,294 eve 


i. Hurni Packing Co.,. 233 cattle; John Morrell & 
Co., 28 cattle; The Layton Co., 96 hogs; Cudahy Bros., 
1,522 hogs; St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 145 
hogs; Sacks Dressed Beef Co., 48 cattle; J. L. Bren- 
nan & Co., 74 cattle; Jacob BE, Decker & Sons, 112 
hogs; Statter & Co., 45 cattle; Roth Packing Co., 129 
hogs; others, 14,809 cattle. 


: *Incomplete. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Owensboro, Ky.—T. T. Lane, John W. Lane 
and Charles Aitken have incorporated the 
Lane Ice and Packing Company, with a ecap- 
ital stock of $5,000. 

New York, N. Y.—The Central Funding & 
Operating Company, Inc., to manufacture arti- 
ficial ice, cold storage doors, refrigerators, 
machines and appliances, etc., has been incor- 
porated by K. R. Norton, M. Schurmann, and 
A. P. Anderson, all of New York City, with a 
capital stock of $100,000. 

Newark, N. Y.—The Wayne County Cold 
Storage & Ice Company, Inc., to deal in 
natural and manufactured ice, cold storage 
business, farm produce and commodities, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$125,000 by G. W. Buffham, G. L. Buffham, 
of Newark, and P. Falle, Rochester. 

“ 
ICE NOTES. 

Le Roy, N. Y.—The Le Roy Cold Storage 
Company was damaged by fire to the extent 
of $30,000; partially covered by insurance. 

East Williamson, N. Y.—The Wayne Cold 
Storage Company has increased their capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Cape May, N. J.—The Neptune Fisheries 
Company will build a cold storage and ice 
plant to cost about $110,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The ice plant of the 
North Birmingham Packing Company will be 
renovated and will increase its capacity from 
65 to 125 tons a day. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A cold storage plant will 
be installed in the proposed market house ot 
the Merchants and Consumers Market House 
Association, which will be erected on Vande- 
venter and Laclede avenues. 


a 
Is there something you want to know 
badly, that you remember reading in The 


National Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you'll have it handy and 
won’t have to waste time writing for it. Our 
new binder costs but $1. Ask us about it. 





EVERY 
GIFFORD-WOOD 


Ice Harvesting Equipment 


Absolute Reliability 


Equipment for houses of 
any capacity. 


Let our Engineers work out your 
problems—No expense to you. 





ICE TOOLS 
‘GuvoRD-wooD co. : 


HUDSON, N. Y. ’ 
Chicago 


Boston 








COLD STORAGE FOR CONSUMERS. 


The city of Cleveland, O., is experimenting 
with a municipal cold storage plant, and re- 
ports encouraging success in the effort to 
make it of use to the individual householder. 
The idea is to give him the same benefits of 
buying food products when they are cheap 
and carrying them over into winter by stor- 
age, as are enjoyed by the large dealer. 

Thus it is proposed that a man in Cleve- 
land may buy a case of eggs in April, or a 
tub of butter in June, or a barrel of apples 
in October, and at small expense store them 
for winter use in this public refrigerator. 
He may go and get part of the stored foods 
whenever he needs them. Thus he may get 
the advantage of summer prices in winter. 
The charge for this service is so small as not 
to be in the least burdensome, it is claimed. 

The cold storage plant is run in connection 
with the publie market, and beside furnishing 
these facilities to the consumer, offers larger 
space to retail merchants and others who de- 
sire to store large quantities of food. The 
venture is still in the experimental stage, 
both from a financial and a utilitarian stand- 
point. Its progress will be watched with 
interest. 

a Ta 
REFRIGERATION FOR SARDINES. 


The French journal Le Froid gives some 
details of the experiments made in the re- 
frigeration of sardines at Concarneau, in the 
course of last year, by M. Perard, secretary 
of the Sea Fisheries Educational Society. 

The experiments were carried out in an ice 
chamber made of metal plates thoroughly 
insulated by wood and cork. Inside this tank 
there is another, with metal staging, fitted 
with plates on which the sardines rest. The 
ice occupies the space between the two ves- 
sels. The melted ice water eseapes through 
a tap from below. The experiments began 
rather late—in September. 

The fish were placed in the refrigerator 
just as they came from the fishermen, with- 


out any preparation. After twenty-four 
hours the flesh was fine and firm, but a few 
had a slight rose tinge about the hea and 
intestines. After forty-eight hours the flesh 
was still fine and firm; it emitted no <mell, 
but the rose blemishes referred to were more 
After seventy-two hours the flesh 
had become quite soft, and the rose tinge 
was general. The fish gave off a smell, and’ 
this experiment was discontinued. 

The next experiments were made with 
gutted fish and with the heads off. After 
twenty-four hours the condition of the fish 
was unchanged. After forty-eight hours the 
condition was still splendid, the flesh was 
firm, and the fish were put into tins and 
sealed. In another case, the fish was kept 
in the refrigerator for ninety hours. Sar- 
dines of eighteen to twenty to the kilo- 
gramme showed some rose blemishes, but 
were still firm. In the case of fish of 90-110 
to the kilogramme, the rose tinge was more 


These 


obvious. 


pronounced, and the flesh was softer. 
fish, too, were used for tinning.—Ice and Cold 
Storage, London. 


* 


TESTING FOR AMMONIA LEAKAGE. 


R. L. S., New York, in Refrigerating World. 
A few years ago, after a considerable ex- 
perimenting with various devices for the pur- 
pose, the writer struck onto a special design 
of sulphur candle that has proved of great 
convenience and usefulness in testing for am- 
monia leakage, and, as it seems many engi- 
neers do not know of the value of sulphur for 
this purpose, I will give a description of the 
candle with some suggestion for its use. 

The best size for the candle for ordinary 
purposes is about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter and from six to eight inches in 
length. These candles are made by first 
making tubes of the desired length and diam- 
eter out of thin asbestos paper and filling 
them with melted sulphur. These candles 
will burn continuously for about an hour, or 














without a shutdown or break of any kind. This is efficiency. 


Be sure to ask for our latest Catalog P10. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


The FRICK 


Refrigerating Machine 
is built for Endurance 
and Efficiency. 


It has endured all 
overloads, lack of atten- 
tion, excessive speeds 
and every other kind of 
hard usage to be met. 


FRICK machines have 
been operating 25 to 30 
years, running through 
long operating seasons 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 
IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because 
nothing will reduce the profits of your 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with 
organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


B. B. AMMONIA may 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 
BALTIMORE: Joseph S. Wernig. 
BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 


BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co.; J. W. 
Gilbert. 

CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 
bell Co. 


CINCINNATI: Pan Handle Storage Warehouse. 

CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Newman Bros., Inc. ° 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 





be obtained from the following: 


MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: American Oil & Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rantz. 

NEW YORK: ‘Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 

Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Oo. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Oo. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage Oo. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co, 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode-Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 


AMMONIA 


own production, 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
, thoroughly refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. 
LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 
LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse, 
Magnolia Sts. 
MILWAUKEE: Central Warehouse. 


7th and 


ply Co. 
ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Oo. 
SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 
SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co.; ‘R. Zuck, Jr. 
SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 
SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 
TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





they can be extinguished and relighted as 
often as desired. 

For ordinary testing about the engine room 
last for 
being easily lighted with a match, the as- 


one of these candles will weeks, 


hestos covering acting as the wick; being 
easily lighted with a match, extinguished by 
the exclusion of air or by the use of water. 
In making candles one end of the tube should 
be plugged with asbestos paper or asbestos 
mortar for the convenience of filling and to 
prevent the melted sulphur from running out 
the short. It is 
necessary for best results to tear the jacket 


when candle gets usually 


away as the candle burns down. 

To use this candle for testing all that is 
is to light it 
from the burning sulphur to surround the 


necessary and allow the fumes 


parts under test. [f any ammonia is pres- 
ent in the air the sulphur fumes, which are 
practically colorless, when combined with the 
ammonia fumes, which are also colorless, 
form what we will call for the purpose “white 
smoke.” 

Naturally, this white smoke will be densest 
where there is most of the ammonia fumes, 
which will also naturally be nearest the leak. 
If the leak 


smoke can be seen issuing from the place, 


is bad, streams of the white 
but if it is cnly minute, small quantities of 
the white smoke can be seen hovering at the 
point where the ammonia is coming out, that 
is if care is taken to bring sulphur fumes into 
close contact, which usually is very easy to 
These sulphur fumes can commonly be 
coaxed into obscure places by using one’s 
Naturally, the hot sul- 
phur fumes from the burning sulphur will 
rise and the candle normally should be held 
under the parts under test. 


do. 


breath to blow it in. 


Often in bad cases many leaks will show up 
at the same time by this method of testing. 
It is advisable to have some large candles, 
because at 


inches or so in diameter, 


times it becomes necessary to make a hurried 


two 


test over a large area, and the large candle 
can be quickly lighted by lighting the jacket 
all the way around at the top. Also, it may 
be advisable to have large quantities of the 
sulphur fumes to saturate the air in more 
or less inaccessible places for a preliminary 
test for which the large candle plays a good 
part. 

In this connection I want to throw 
one important precaution. That is, when con- 
siderable quantities of ammonia are in the 
air, any moisture, such as commonly collects 
0” various parts of the ammonia compressor 


out 
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Mechanical 
Refrigeration 


A Present Day 


Necessity 
Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion is coming into more 
general use every day. 


This is made possible by 
the development of Re- 
frigerating Machines of 
small capacity. 

YORK Vertical En- 
closed Machines (% to 20 
tons refrigerating capac- 
ity) are well adapted for 
use in the Meat Market. 
They need but little atten- 
tion and do not require a 
skilled operator. 

In all cases where we 
have installed such plants 
they have proven to be 
profitable investments. 


Write today for information and 
prices. 


(Ice-Making and_ Refrigerating 
Machinery exclusively) 


York, Pa. 





York Manufacturing Co. 














Our Mr. J. V. Jamison, 
Jr., will be in charge of 
our exhibition, Room 812, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
during the Packers’ Con- 
vention in October. 
Don’t fail to call and see 


our exhibit. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Former! 
JONES COLD stone DOOR Co. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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and piping, will become more or less satu- 
rated with the ammonia from the air. Wher 
the sulphur fumes are used for testing ‘the 
white smoke can be seen emanating from all 
the moist parts and especially from seams 
and crevices that have become filled with the 
moisture. Sometimes smoke from the candle 
itself may deceive you, but experience will 
soon make one proof against such conditions. 

I mention these precautions especially be- 
cause one time shortly after I had shown an 
engineer how to use the sulphur for testing 
he had a rather bad leak about his compres- 
sor and became so bewildered at the large 
number of leaks that seemed to exist that he 
wired me from a long distance for help be- 
cause he thought his system had gone bad all 
at once. 

A system is never too new and never gets 
too old to be subject to bad ammonia leakage. 
A few weeks of service commonly develops 
leaks that do not show up in the preliminary 
testing. I once was being shown through a 
large ice factory by an officer of the corpora- 
tion, and as we passed in front of a long row 
of double-pipe ammonia condensers that did 
look to be in excellent shape he said with 
seeming pride and evident confidence “No 
leakage there.” We had advanced only a few 
steps when a strong whiff of ammonia made 
its undeniable salute. I at once specified a 
new header to take the place of an old one 
with its seven valves that were leaking be- 
yond reasonable repair. 

A short time later I was passing through 
that section and I asked the manager about 
the work, which he reported was sound and 
recently paid for. The sulphur test showed 
five minor thread leaks and a seam leak sev- 
eral inches long in the 3-inch header, all of 
which would leak several pounds of ammonia 
a day. I recently tested a small new plant 
that was leaking about 50 pounds of ammonia 
a month, When it should not use under nor- 
mal conditions more thati from 5 to 10 pounds 
a month. 

A manager told me some time ago when 
he took charge of his plant, which was com- 
paratively,new, it had an ammonia expense 
of about $16,000 a. year and that in a com- 
paratively short time he succeeded in reduc- 
ing that expense to about $6,000 and expected 
to reduce it still further. 

Leakage in old plants is not so to be won- 
dered at, especially where help is scarce and 
more or less inexperienced. One plant with 
an ice-making capacity of 150 tons a day, 
making from 75 to 90 tons a day, had an 
ammonia expense of about $1,000 a month, 
but a fire beat the experts to. the rescue. An- 
other 40-ton ice-making plant had an am- 
monia expénse of several hundred dollars a 
month. The sulphur test showed the cause. 
with a resultant saving of more than $2,000 
on the ammonia expense the following year. 
Still another old plant of about the same 
capacity was using ammonia at the rate of 
about 100 pounds a week and the sulphur test 
revealed many leaks. This plant had in use 
many old fittings that should have been re- 
placed long before. 

A comparatively small plant recently 
bad thread leaks in soldered 
work, three of which were the main 2-inch 


showed five 
return bends of the double pipe condenser, 
which consisted of one stand eight pipes high. 
The condenser was ‘considerably “above the 
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operator’s head and the leakage was not 


‘easily detected by the sense of smell. 


Too many engineers depend upon the small 
supply of litmus paper they find in the pam- 
phlets handed out by the ammonia companies. 
Litmus paper as a means of testing for am- 
monia leakage is almost worse than nothing 
because it prevents the engineer from seek- 
ing a better method. It is slow and laborious 
to apply as compared with sulphur, and it 
does not render the leakage visible. Litmus 
paper is a very poor excuse for testing for 
ammonia in liquids, as in the brine or con- 
densing water, because the leakage will have 
very bad before it can .be detected. 
Nessler’s reagent is to be recommended for 
this purpose. 


to be 





J inal billing, 


WHERE ARE 
WE AT? 


If you feel disturbed over the 
war or general business condi- 
tions, why not get together with 
the rest of the trade at the 


Meat Packers’ 
Convention 


which will be held at 


CHICAGO 
October 19, 20, and 21 


and 


TALK IT OVER! 











NEW WEIGHING RULES. 

New and uniform rules governing the weigh- 
ing and reweighing .of carload freight, formu- 
lated by the Commerce Commission, the 
American Railway Association and the Na- 
Industrial Traffic League, and there- 
after approved by the Commerce Commission, 
have been promulgated by the American Rail- 
way Association, applicable throughout the 
United States. Later they will be embodied 
in new tariffs now being compiled by the rdil- 
roads, and will, it is expected, have the effect 
of minimizing claims for overcharge due to 


tional 


reweighing of freight en route by inspection 
and weighing bureaus. 

Briefly, it is provided that when errors in 
weight and description are shown in the orig- 
the charges shall-be adjusted ‘to 
the proper basis; forms of weight agreement 
suitable to the character of the business ten- 
dered for transportation shall embrace certain 


specifications and copies of the same shall 
be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The agreement shall stipulate that the ship- 
per shall report and certify ‘correct gross 
weights except where estimated weights are 
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permitted by tariffs or classifications and 
rect descriptions of commodities, and coi 
gross tare and net weights; that a repres: it- 
ative ef the carriers shall have access ai 4}! 


ct 


times to the books and other records of :ly 
shipper for the purpose of verifying weivlit 
ete.; that the 
promptly all undercharges 


reports, shipper shall iy 
resulting for 
correct certification of weights and desc \i)- 
tions; that the shipper shall maintain in ¢ 0d 
condition and have tested frequently all scaics 
used and also shall permit representatives of 
the carriers to inspect and test them, and that 
weighing agreements may be cancelled by 14) 
days notice in writing by either party.—Hay 
and Grain Reporter. 
eat 

AUGUST OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT. 

Official government reports of the output 
of oleomargarine for the month of August, as 
shown by revenue stamp sales, indicate that 
the production for that month was 275,218 
Ibs. colored and 8,946,084 Ibs. uncolored, or 
a total of 9,221,302 Ibs. Official government 
figures, based on stamp sales, showing oleo- 
margarine production in the United States 


for the past year, are as follows: 


Pounds. 
po re tr er err eee 9,210,708 
I a5 a oe sig) sjente ne ciere cael 13,187,317 
Arts. itn ais ened neuen 15,181,114 
PI es gi am ceaicwciccs sos 14,378,296 


IIE v6 tesa 6:00:50 aretha wails 
January, 1914 
February 


15,120,490 
13.602,038 
13,182,040 


DIE, ieee nic Acland a rss snpensiee an 12,310,554 

NNN dor de50°o, Sonus 4/0 g's kabler b lore. diese d okgrs 9,834,604 

PORE ci sig sp Ecis cnt Sor animeec anes 8,482,377 

BE 6: 9.9-05 Sra pis oo wri ih ga pralRin'n. Sata ie 8.090.333 

DE eis ogee. ops wares «tg dehinssaaed 8.556.359 

PIII a hs ons: eg tan. 914: avocoiatn Winn eena: hy 9,221 302 
ae ee 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 
Changes in the federal meat inspection 
service are reported as follows: 

Meat inspection inaugurated: A. Silz, Inc., 
414 West Fourteenth street, New York, 
N. Y.; *Nevada Packing Company, Fourth 
and Alameda streets, Reno, Nev., inspection 
extended to include Armour & Company: 
*Reading Abattoir Company, 216-232 
street, Reading, Pa.; *American Serum Com- 
pany, 210 Central avenue, Kansas City, Kan.; 
Atlantic Hotel Supply Company, 676 Hudson 
street, New York, N. Y.; Swift & Company, 
309 West Broad street, Savannah, Ga. 

Meat inspection discontinued: N. Geotjen, 
906-910 Webster street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
*Weil Packing Company, Little Rock, Ark.; 
FE. L. Brooks, Lebanon, Pa.; Finger & 
Thamm, 40 Lang avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lin- 
coln Packing Company, 300-338 N street, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; John Goetz, 1925 Dunlap street. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pine 


*Conducts slaughtering. 


LOCAL MEAT INSPECTION. 

Agitation for a municipal slaughterhouse. 
in which all locally-killed meats sold at re- 
tail shall be butchered under inspection, is 
likely to bring such an establishment to Con- 
nersville. Ind. The inspection has been only 
such as the State made or the owners gratuit- 
ous!ty provided. Although no very serious 


complaints have been heard, the impression 
that a definite inspection ought to exist is 
strong and growing. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


TO GET FOREIGN TRADE. 


“In the wonderful opportunities that are 
opening up for the extension of our export 
trade through the disorganization of foreign 
industries by the war, the American business 
man should not overlook the infinite impor- 
tance of making permanent the advantages we 
may gain,” says President George A. Kissel 
of the Kissel Motor Car Company. “This can 
be completely accomplished only by seeing to 
it that the products we ship abroad are the 
best that sound materials, skilled workman- 
ship and the most careful supervision can 
make them. 

“When demand is acute and quick deliv- 
ery insistent, temptation is greatest to fill 
in with ‘seconds’ and ‘shoddy.’ But no Ameri- 
can business man who has the future commer- 
cial welfare of his country at heart will yield 
to it, even though his customer, in haste to 
receive the goods, is made cognizant of their 
defects. In short, everything that finds its 
way abroad with a U. S. label attached, or 
with a U. S. manufacturer as sponsor, should 
sterling a value that wherever it is 
and superiority 


be so 


shown tested, its will be 
obvious. 

“We recently filled an order for a large 
fleet of KisselKar trucks from the government 
of Greece. It was a time order with a stiff 
penalty attached for every day of delay. Yet 
we did not accept this order until thoroughly 
satisfied that we could fill it without the sac- 
tifice of a single detail of that same care and 
inspection taken with the most important do- 
mestic order. We look upon this method as a 
piain business duty, 


to ourselves. We 


not only to the buyer, but 
expect to keep on doing 
business in Greece—that is a reason sufficient 


in itself.” 


YORK REFRIGERATING MACHINERY. 


The York Manufacturing Company, 
list of installa- 
tions of refrigerating machinery since its last 
report of August 24: 

Shelly Candy Mansfield, Ohio; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 


Pa., reports the following 


Company, 


enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 


York, 


California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; one 6-ton vertical single-acting, 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete. 

Sevilla Home for Children, Hunts Point, 
N. Y.; a 1-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 


Peoples Ice Company, Gainsville, Ga.; one 
9-ton coilless freezing system and two double 
pipe counter current ammonia condensers. 

The Stout Lumber Company, Thornton, 
Ark.; one 35-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven refrigerating machine and condensing 
side, also a 15-ton flooded freezing system, 
15-ton distilling system, and 1,000 feet of 
14-inch brine piping for seven general stor- 
age rooms. 

Barbare & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
one 60-ton marine type horizontal double-act- 
ing refrigerating machine, direct connected to 
a cross compond engine, and condensing side 
complete, including four “Shipley” flooded 
double pipe ammonia condensers, also a brine 
refrigerating system. This installation was 
made on board the La Plata Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamship Dochra. 

Greenville Ice & Coal Company, 
Miss.; one 40-ton vertical single-acting re- 
frigerating machine, direct connected to a 
Corliss engine, and condensing side, also one 
20-ton flooded freezing system, 20-ton distill- 
ing system, and a 150-horsepower horizontal 
return tubular boiler system complete. 

Marshall Ice Company, Marshalltown, Ia.; 
one 40-ton horizontal double-acting refrigerat- 
ing machine, direct connected to Corliss en- 
gine, and condensing side complete, also a 
20-ton distill- 
ing system, and a 100-horsepower horizontal 
return tubular boiler system complete. 

Julius Kayser & Company, 232 Taaf Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; one 2-ton vertical single- 
acting, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerat- 
ing machine and high-pressure side complete. 

Hotel Zeiger, El Paso, Tex.; one 2-ton ver- 
tical single-acting, belt-driven enclosed type 
refrigerating machine and high-pressure side 
complete. 

Hotel Walton Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
one 15-ton horizontal double-acting refrigerat- 


Greenville, 


20-ton flooded freezing system, 


ing machine, direct connected to a Corliss 
engine. 

Leon Barousse, New Orleans, La.; one 4-ton 
vertical single-acting, belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high-pressure 
side complete. This installation was made 
by Mr. Chas. F. Rantz, of New Orleans, La. 

Heckle & Kellogg, Cape Charles, Va.; one 
126-ton horizontal double-acting refrigerating 
machine, direct connected to a Corliss engine. 

Mr. John Gold, Philadelphia, Pa.; a 1-ton 
belt-driven enclosed type vertical single-act- 
ing refrigerating machine. 

Seattle Restaurant Company, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash.; one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete, also ane 
half-ton freezing system. 

W. G. Cornell Company, Washington, D. C.; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete, This installation was 
made in the United States Post Office at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. 8. Peters & Son, Campellstown, Pa.; 
one 2-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete, 


Henry Mullins, Marion, 8. C.; one 1-ton 
vertical single-acting, belt-driven enclosed 


type refrigerating machine and high-pressure 
side complete. This installation was made 
for the Dozier Rose Creamery Company, of 
Marion, 8. C. 

The Weterer Brewing Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; two 18-inch by 36-inch single-acting 
York ammonia compressors, replacing those 


of another make. 

Trinity Ice Company, Trinity, Tex.; two 
coils of “Shipley” atmospheric ammonia con- 
densers, each 20 feet long, 12 pipes high, made 
of 2-inch pipe. 

Christ Kunzler & Company, Lancaster, Pa.; 
two coils of “Shipley” tube brine cooler and 
double pipe counter-current ammonia 
condensers. 


two 
meaner er as 


There are plenty of men: out of employment, 
but a good packinghouse ‘man need never be 
idle if he makes use of the ‘““Wanted” depart- 
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DRIED SAUSAGE 


Write the “ANGLO” 


Our brands are thoroughly established and in demand 
| THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PROVISION Co. 
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about two 


There is 


paragraphs of war 
going on in Mexico. 


Board of ‘Trade memberships are selling at 
$2,000 net to the buyer. 


The idea at the moment is to shoot; shoot 


anything, even the old bull, but SHOOT! 
Even the 
cial war.” 


war is designated as a 
Can you beat this 
tion” thing? 


“commer- 
“commercializa- 


It would seem canned meats are 
while 


a worth- 


proposition right now, and for some 


time to come. 


If we never knew who started the present 
war we may find out who is going to settle it 

and settle for it! 

“Large bodies move 


slowly” seems to be 


true of the Russian army. Too darn slow, 
the Allies think. 
—_ 
The aggressively swift moving armies of 
Europe now engaged in warfare have noth- 
ing on our D, I. Davis—nuthin’ ’tall! 


Shipments of German potash from the port 
of Antwerp are now allowed. No prohibition 
is placed on vessels clearing from Belgium. 

A $60,000,000 railroad depot is assured for 


Chicago. The and associated 


construction thereof 


Pennsylvania 
railroads will commence 
at once. 

Remarkable how many erstwhile bitter op- 
ponents are now beginning to see our Presi- 
dent. 


sanship. 


Good sign, decay of senseless parti- 


We oughter have a fairly good stock and a 


great variety of peace treaties on hand to 
date—probably equal to that of ultimatums 


te Mexico! 

The a bale of cotton” idea is being 
encouraged enthusiastically by most of the 
big concerns in Chicago, including the Board 
of Trade. 


“buy 


The Oppenheimer Casing Company has 


established its main office in suite 530, Ameri- 
Trust Building, No. 76 
street. 


can West Monroe 


Chemists are having a hellova time getting 
special glass utensils made only in Germany 


heretofore. Seems the United States is shy 
on glass knowledge. 

This is going to be a go-as-you-please-as- 
far-as-you-please, interesting and informal 
packers’ convention. Don’t forget the dates, 
October 19, 20 and 21. 

And as long as the war continues the South 
is safe from yellow fever, which heretofore 
always bobbed up in time to put the kibosh 
on the short rib trade. 
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Chicago Section 


‘The 
answer is: 


“Anything doing at Yards’?” is fre- 
quently asked. The “Everything 
in the guise of livestock, 


bought up by the killers.” ’Sall! 


coming in, is being 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, averaged as do- 
beef, 11.73¢. per pound. 


follows: 
mestic 

There seems to be a good crop of war 
erperts with names varying from Brown to 
Coalishighski, and even Pzizzs. Now, 
on earth did they qualify as experts? 


where 


Since the war commenced the various bugs. 
rusts and things which formerly were very 
active in Board of Trade grain transactions 
have quit work. “Wot’s the use?” 


says they. 


Right or 
seem, has a right to his own opinion. 
up to him, 


wrong, every it would 
It is 


and where he 


individual, 
however, just how 


expresses it. Good idea to figure results be- 


fore shootin’ off yer bazoo. 
P. D. Armour 3d has started in to learn 
the practical end of the packing business. At 
present he is working in the livestock end. 
He recently graduated from Yale, and is now 
just past his twenty-first year. 

There are signs that the European war will 
shortly 
it may. 


be terminated, and we can only hope 

Unquestionably the active 
pants will be more than pleased. 
war is, 


partici- 
Some hell, 
and it does not improve with age. 


Hetty Green is said to have bought the Chi- 
cago Cubs, rump and stump, ball park and 
all. who says baseball is not a busi- 
ness. but the national sport? Commercialize 
everything and anything—that’s the idea. 


Now, 


M. K. Parker and J. B. Ziegler have an- 
nounced dissolution of their partnership in 
the firm of M. K. Parker & Company. Mr. 
Parker will continue the business under the 
same firm name as at No. 327 
South La Salle street. 

The Sulzberger & Company, the 
Cudahy Packing Company, the Acme Packing 
Company of Chicago and other concerns joined 
in the “buy-a-bale-of-cotton” movement last 
week, in the endeavor to aid in the solution 
of the South’s financial problem. 


heretofore 


Sons 
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M. Loeb, 8. E., and Hiram Cohn, repres: .:t- 
ing the U. S. Sanitary Effluents Separat.n 
Apparatus, Inc., of New York, were visiio 
in Chicago during the week. Their catch-basin 
proposition: is a paying one for the packers, 
and well worthy of investigation. 

Chicago’s first Municipal Produce Market 
opened last Thursday at 6:30 a. m. Cab- 
bages and tomatoes sold at 2c. per lb.; grapes, 
5c. per bunch; plums, 5c. per dozen; 
lettuce, 5« 
An immense 


radishes, 


3c. per bunch; >, per bunch, and so 


on. business was transacted 
Now is the time for this country to work 
internally and infernally for its own welfare, 
and for that of other nations, of course, also. 
Now get busy! All pull together. That cot- 


ton, for instance, can be used right here. 
We need glad rags, from overalls up. Get 
that? 

The Philadelphia Athletic baseball team 
were the guests of the Armour staff at the 


Armour plant on Wednesday of last week. 
They visited several departments of the plant 
and were given a special luncheon at the Ar- 
restaurant. Run” Baker felled 
several steers—but not with his bat! 


mour “Home 


The National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies at a recent meeting in 
Columbus, O., decided that “Neglect of safety 
measures in industry in France and Germany 
has caused a greater loss to these countries 
since the Franco-Prussian war than they are 
likely to sustain in the present war.” Must 
be some loss! 


Uptub slowed up and came to a wobbly 
stop in front of the new flat he had rented, 
closed one eye and slowly read this sign: 
“All packages must be taken in at the rear.” 
Uptub scratched his bean a while, then sol- 
emnly declared: “Well! Heresh a _packish 
washn’t taken in at the rear, an’ ish goin’ 
in at the fronsh!” 

Everybody (excepting a few chronic tri- 
angular ingrown sneerers) looks forward to 
a corking good convention this year, and they 
are enthusiastically so declaring themselves. 
The “no banquet” idea seems to take, one 
regular putting it up this way: “I can have 
several impromptu, informal banquets at m) 
own time and pleasure, and that of others.” 








C, GARDNER, F. A. LINDBERG. 
GARDNER @ LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 


Packing Plante, Cold Storage, 
? ic 

Manubacterin ring Plante, Power installations, 
noes 
1134 rquette Bidg. CHICAGO 











DAVID |. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 











SOME MEN GET LEFT BECAUSE 


e they don’t go right. 
in touch with us on Packing House Products 
and Soap Makers Materials. 


519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Bldg.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Get right and keep right. Keep 
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MERITS?! 


That is what makes our 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


tower way above all others 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


NEWYORK WMIQRRIS & COMPANY “case 


epartment 


Supreme Means 





} 











Capital Stock $100,000.00 





Joseph A. & David J. Shannon Company 


637-639-641 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





We offer to the trade a limited amount of stock—principal and interest 
at 6% per annum guaranteed. 


We have facilities and permits for slaughtering sheep, lambs, calves and 
hogs, and for rendering all by-products. 


Our plant is the most complete and up-to-date proposition of its kind in 
the East. We invite inspection and correspondence. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


RECEIPTS. 

Cathe Calves. 
Monday, Sept. 21.....21,189 1,850 ‘ 
Tuesday, Sept. 22..... 6,478 ‘1,331 
Wednesday, Sept. 23 -13,253 1,419 
Thursday, Sept. 24 772 
Friday, Sept. 
Saturday, 


Hogs. 
24/845 
13,148 
22,304 
14,305 
10,963 

6,148 


Duveaa , 157 
Sept. 4 88 39 
week p ‘ 5,568 
week 4,930 
time, 4,561 
time, 5,455 


SHIPMENTS. 


+, 4,728 287 
22..... ' 3,233 
Sept. 25. 5,818 


Total last 
Previous 
Cor. 
Cor. 


91,713 
81,705 
137,412 
£6,533 


172,171 
117,769 
231,647 
177,221 


Monday, | Sept. 21, 
Tuesday, ' Sept. 
Wednesday, 


3 Sept. 
Saturday, Sept. 


Total last week <0, 560 
Previous week .......20,780 
Cor. time, 1918....... 17,416 
Cor. time, 1912....... 18,880 530 


CHICAGO TOTAL 


12, 039 


RECEIPTS , LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle, Hogs. Sheep. 
,660,796 4,625,425 3,868,045 
1,769,986 5,340,108 3,855,334 
hogs at eleven points: 

1914 


Year to Sept. 26, 1914. 1 
Same period, 1913 .... 
Combined receipts of 
Week ending Sept. 26, 
Previous week .i;...] 
Cor. week, 1913 
Cor. week, 1912 
Total year to date 
Same period, 1912 


Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis. St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
204,600 245,35 448,700 
§ 205,800 340,800 

298,600 51,900 
211,400 458,100 

Combined receipts at six markets for 1914 to Sept. 

26 and same period a year ago: 


Week to Sept. 26, 
Week ago 

Year ago 

Two years ago 


1914.... 


1914. 
4,443,000 
11,755,000 13,500,000 
8,740,000 8,766,000 
HOG SLAUGHTER. 
1914; 


1913, 
Cattle 5,197,000 
Hogs 


Sheep 


CHICAGO PACKERS’ 
Week ending Sept. 26, 

Armour & Co 

Swift & Co. 

8. & 8S. C 

Morris & 

Hammond 

Western P. 

Anglo-American 

Independent I. 

Royd, Lunham 

Roberts & Oake 

Brennan FP. Co. 

Miller & Hart 

Others 


Totals 
Previous 
19138 
1912 ‘ 
Total year to date 
Same period last year 


week 


Veadwe hoeewre Coan 4,353,100 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
This week ...... $9.40 55 $5.1 $7.6 
Previous week « 8.5 5. 8.50 
Cor. week, : 6.90 
Cor. week, 6.90 
Cor. week, 5.80 


1912 
1911 


CATTLE 
Steers, good to choice 
Steers, fair to good ’ 
Yearlings, good to choice ............... 8.50@10.25 
Inferior steers 7.50@ &.: 
Stockers 6.00@ 7 
Feeding steers 2a 
Medium to good beef cows 5.75@ 
Stock cows 
Fair to choice 
Stock heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to good cutters...........e.ee0s 
ee Gh GORI ds c'va'c 0 ¢.0400.0 Cdeecee Gee 
Butcher bulls 
Bologna bulls 


$9.50@11.05 
8.25@ 9.25 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Good to choice 


10.00@11.50 
Heavy calves 


7.50@10.00 


Fair to fancy light 

Prime light butchers; = 230 Ibs ; 
Prime med. weight butchers, 230-270 1 
Prime heavy butchers, 270-325: Ys.. 
Butcher mixed ‘ 

Heavy mixed packing « 

a packing 


*All stags subject to 80 lbs. dockage: 


Native ewes 
Native wethers 
Western ewes 
Western wethers 
Western yearlings 
Native yearlings 
Native lambs 
Range lambs 
Feeding iambs 
“Bucks 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1914. 
Open. High. Low. 
PORK—(Per bbl. {= 
September . 
January i. 87 Mi, 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs, )— 
September ° 
October ...... 9%. 52 B 
January 5 
May 


Close. 


benesic QA. 1617.25 
19.90 » “19.75 19.77% 
9.55 
$9.55 
9. 9.67% 9. 62% 9.67% 
10.05 10.07% 10.02% 1410.05 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September 11.37% 11.50 11.37% 111.50 
October . 10.85 10.85 10.80 10.80 
January 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.50 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1914, 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
October “Whew 
January 
-ARD—(Per 
September 
October 
November 5 
January 10.10 1 10.05 
RIBS—.( Boxed, 25e. more than Bee 
September ... 11.75 11.95 11.75 
October ...... 85 11.10 10.85 
January ).50 10.57% 10.50 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1914. 
VORK—(Per bbl.)-- 
September © ‘beens 
January - 19.97% 
LARD—(Ter 100 Ibs. )— 
September 
October 
November 
January 
RIBS—( Boxed, « 
September 
October 
January 
WEDNESDAY, 
lOKK-——(Per bbl.)— 
September . 17.20 
January 19.65 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.}-— 
September 9.60 
October 9.5244 
November 9 65 > 9.72% 9.65 
January 9.95 10.10 9.95 
RIBS— (Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September ... 12.10 12.25 12,10 
11.07% 11.25 11.05 
10.40 10.47% = 10.35 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1914. 
PORK—(Per bbl. _ 
October 
January 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
October 9.624 9.65 
November 9.77% 
January 10.10 


9.55 


weeee oseee 17.25 
19.97% 19.75 19.97% 
100 Ibs.)— 
< ‘attokn 9.65 
$9.65 
9.75 
10.12% 


9.65 9.55 
9.75 9.65 
0.15 


$11.95 
411.10 
$10.57% 


19.97% 19.67% 


9.65 t 
9.97% 
ore than loose)— 


ce S. 9.55 
9.52% 49. 
9. 
9. 


55 
65 
97144 
12.15 12.07% 
11.25 11.15 
10.55 10.40 


SEI’IEMBER 30, 


12.10 
11.17% 
$10.40 


1914, 


17.20 
19.87% 


17.20 
19.62% 


17.20 
19.82% 


9.60 
9.62% 


9.60 
9.52% 


$9.6214 


October 
January 


17.00 
19.75 


16.70 


19.15 $19.20 


9.5214 
9.67% 
9.92% 


$9.55 
9.67% 
$9.95 
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RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October 10.75 10.85 10.75 
January -. 10.47% 10.47% 10.20 


, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1914. 
born leh bbl. “ee 
' October . 
t January 19.25 
LARD—(VPer 100 — 
* October 9.60 
November i " 9.67% 9.47% 
January one 9072 9.97% 9.77% 
RIBS-—-( Boxed, 2fc. more than loose)— 
October 10.70 10.70 10.60 
January 10.22% 10.25 9.95 


tAsked. © 


19.30 19.00 


9.60 9.42% 


~ #Bid. ; 
: ae | | 
CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halste 
Streets.) 


Native 
Native 


Rib Roast 

Sirloin Steaks 

Native Porterhouse Steaks 
Native Pot Roasts 

Rib Roasts from light cattle 
Beef Stew 

Boneless Corned Biskets, Native.... 
Corned Rumps, Native 

Corned Ribs 

Corned Flanks 

Roond Steaks 

Round Roasts 

Shoulder Steaks 

Shoulder Roasts 

Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed 
Rolled Roast 


Hind Quarters, fancy 
Fore Quarters, fancy 
Legs, 

Stew 

Chops, shoulder, 
Chops, 
Chops, 


per Ib 
rib and loin, per lb 
French, each 


Shoulders @12% 
Hind Quarters . @16 
Fore Quarters @12% 
Rib and Loin Chops .. @2 
Shonlder Chops 


Pork Leins 
Pork Chops 
Pork Shoulders 
Pork Tenders 
Pork Butts 
Spare Ribs 
Hocks 

Pigs’ Heads 
Leaf Lard 


Hind Quarters oe 
Fore Quarters ......ccccesscece 
LAGS ccocccccccccccece Socececccceseocaccons 18 


Shoulders 
Cutlets 
Rib and Loin Chops....... erecaceee eeceece 


Butchers’ Offal. 


Suet 


Bones, per cwt 
Calfskins, 8 to OE AON PBR coves 
Calfskins, —— 18 Ibs. (deacons).. 





Watch Page 48 


for 
Business Chances 














DRYERS _ pasha PRESSES Economical 
Po a rar mae Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter, 
houses, fertilizer arid fish reduction plants in the world. 





American Process Co. 


68 William St., - = 


a oe 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 





_New York 
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Good native steers MR ME AES NS ON RL: 
Hind Quarters, choice 
Fore Quarters, choice 


thc dnuy pipecraierres <s oincala ene 












Beef Tenderloins, No. 1 .........cseceseees 


Cow Ribs, Common, Light................. 
Cow Ribs, Heavy 


Steer Ribs, Heavy ........ apewigereiaibeeiil 


——- Tenderloins 


he 
R 


Qnwmanat-3 


Fresh Tripe, plain.......... - 
Fresh Tripe, H. ©. ........ Codccvecccodcecs 
ees ora EE Sea Ae 


ee 


® 


RF 


QOH AGHAHHH 8HHHHHSSNA 
BeSaab 


8 
RSS 


ani eR uses ccc ccerccccccecccceee 


Caul Lamb Racks SERS ARE EEN EES 
Lamb ries, per Ib............ccccceeseees 


Lamb Tongues, each ....... ee cecceccocesee 
Lamb Kidneys, each ........ceeseceeeseees 





et ngs = Linbientenbeedadbh ake <steuaeiel 
Sheep Heads, each 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 





Extra Lean Trimmings .........00seeeeeees 


RE 


te 
NH OAL 


Hog livers, per 1D........cscecseeeeceeeess 


Skinned Shoulders 


— 
XS 


Pork Kidneys, per Ib 


= 
CONIAEASRAH 


888H88N9SH558898 





( 


lumbia Cloth Bologna 
, long, round, in casings.... 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 











Choite Bologna ..........0005 cheb abeces ° @15 
DYAMESOUOCES © once cecccvcccccce eedsese wees @14% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese Raden Saavee® @l11 
RR OES NESEY PRI ere SE tee or ae SE @15\% 
Minced BAUSRBS 0s oc. sicdoeccsceccceccseoe @l4 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paratfine .......... (19% 
New England Sausage ..........ccceeeeees @19} 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage ..........-. @19% 
Special Compressed Ham ...........eee0005 @19% 
Berdiner BAMGAGS .cccccccvccsvccccsscvceces @16% 
Boneless Butts in casings ......... - —@— 
Oxford Butts in casings ....... RR re daae @21 
Pett AGIA. ons ccc ccccececscscccucecces @13% 
ER TTT Te eee ee @13% 
Country Smoked Sausage ies chiewhaseheee aa @16 
PR ID i in 00s kb n 6 osc tae hecevececs @16 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link............... @12% 
Pork Sausage, short link...........eesese% @13% 
Boneless Pigs’ Feet ......ccceeecececevces @ 9% 
PP eT oreT Yr errr tee ee oe @16 
Delicatessen T.oaf ...... @12% 
TOMES TET” Sse cveceseedccescscesvececces 20 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. ©. (new)... .ccccccsccsece @25% 
German Sslami (new) ....... eosecce gpeecce @25% 
Pimkinm BRIAN 6ccccccccvcvesees éesiveceves @27 
SR ree rr eh ere ree re ee @21 
Mettwurst, New ...cccccccccccvcccccecces —@— 
DRUM |. oc ccctosasccvccesceicesesescbeceve @24 
Sausage in Oil 
Smoked, larwe CANS, GO... ci. cccccccccecscccccccs $6.50 
Smoked, smal] cans, 20.4,.0.ceperergereeeees s+e- 6.00 
Bologna, farge cans, SO......ccccccccc-covees «++ 6.00 
Bologna, smail cans; 20......... bh SOW tle e ievedeos 5.75 
Frankfort, large cans, 50....... Sachin Wimk ea wad ale 6.50 
Frankfort, small CanS, 20...........cececeeeeee 6 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... $12.00 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels....,..,... 9.35 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib, barrels.......... 12.50 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............. od 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels........ 17.25 
Sheep Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............. 41.50 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 

Per doz 
We: 1, BD GOR. BH CNBR cc cecccsiicccccsdcccosoces $2.50 
No. 2. 1 OF 2 GOB. CO CREB... cecccccccces eeegoee 4.15 
age 1 GOz. C0 CRBC. ..cccccccce coscce covcceee 18.00 
No. » % doz. to case..........06. Cedovicapeoce 41.50 

EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

Per doz. 
2-om. jars, 1 dom. fm DOK. ccccccccscces acccecee Se 
4-oz. jars, 1 doz. in hox... oe . 
8-oz. jars, % doz, in box.. 

16-02. jars, doz. in cunts ovreseee’ Se 
2, 5 and 10-lb. tins...........- ccccccccccGle VS per Ib, 


BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 


Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. — 

Plate Beef ....... . ° 
Prime Mess Beef........... ° 
BD Pere eeebnee 
Beef Hams (220 lbs. to bbl.) .. jeencesvides 





—Q— 
Rump Butts ...ccccccrcccccccccscccvccccs —a— 
Mess Pork, old ......... 6b Wide c bob ewsetes @21.00 
Clear Fat Backs ......... cecerccesvocecce @24.00 
Pamlig Bae Fees on ccciscccvcccvcveccves @24.50 
DORR PORE ccsccccccccssepocvevesscvecosce @20.00 

LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendcred, per ib., tes.... @12 
Pure Bard ..ccccccccce Creccececcesccocscce ail 
EON, CERN, Geode ccccccdcvcccesevecs @ 8% 
TATE, COMPOGRE 0.0.5 cnc ccieciucvcccescesccs @ &% 
Cooking oll, per gal., in barrels....... oes @60 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, ae @ii 

Barrels, %c. over tierces, half barrels, Ye. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., %c. to le. over 
tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 

1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 

OUR. wns civesivetansevaconde eoeccceecees s14%@21 
Cartons, “rolls or prints, 1 Ib.......e+e0++-15%@22 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 ibs. esccceeselS @21% 


Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs.............- 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are (c. lers.) 
Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg... 


-11%@13% 


ecececccocccces @15% 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 ave......-seeseceeeees @15% 
Rib Bellies, 12@20 avg......ccceccsseeees @15% 
eR a rer re @11% 
BResuiar Plates ..ccccsccvcccccvcvecccessce @12 
Cee WEEN” ' occ dicncewsbuwetaseceewenseels @10% 
RD ised vg eeaidsaisees cones oeccece @ 9% 


Bacon meats, %c. to Ic. ‘more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 






Flames, 22 ThGig: QWBG sic Gece cece ntes sss see @is% 
WEEE, TS Gs BV kc ccccccctereuvcessens @18% 
BL ee reer ree bavee te @19 
Calas, 46 ING.,  OVKe0ccccciccccecsccccces @13% 
Calas, GePIZ WHE; GUE sccccsciccccscccccess @13% 
New York Shoulders, aie Tbs., avg..... Pr @15% 
Breakfast Racon, fancy.............see+6- @a2BYy 
Wide, 19@12 avg., and strip. 546 avg.... @20%, 
Wide. 6@8 avz., and strip. 3@4 avg...... @22% 
Rith Raeon. wide, £@12, strip, _ avg. aay 
Dried Beef Sets.......... se 29 
Dried Reef Insides A20Y, 
Dried Beef Knuckles .. @28 
Dried Berl Outeles. ..,.ccccccccssesvecey @26 
Regier Weed TEAMS . 6 oii. ee scwcsvevescens @27 
Smoked Bolied Haws 2.0... ..6. 6060s eee eee @28 
PRMIRG. COURS se 0.5 0505s veces pegeesecngagre @21 
Cooked Tain “Rolls 22.05... ccecedevcceece’s @R2 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder..........-..eee eens @21 











SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


F. 0. B, CHICAGO. 






, Rounds, per Set ...serecescsceccsccesseecs @21 
MRED SINE! Nin k's Sateheve baie wenbecus eee @26 
MiGGles, POF BOt ccccccccccccecscccccccccccs @70 
Beef bungs, per plece .....seseccceseeses @24 
FRE WORRRIINE: sein vc ov dersceenecccss cvs e @ 8 
Beef bladders, medium ..........+. covctece @55 
Beef bladders, small, per doz.......... @s80 
Hog casings, free of salt...... @70 
Hog middles, per set ...is-. @10 
Hog. bungs, export ..,..sbeeesees ‘ @i9 
Hog bungs, large, mediums........scsseee @10 
Hog bungs, prime ..ccscsccereccescceccves @7 
Hog bungs, narrow .s..-... eevevenoveceee @4 
Imported wide sheep casings ..........+.. ° @1.30 
Imported medium wide sheep casings. enone @1.10 
Imported medium sheep casings........... @s0 
Hog stomachs, per piece .....ceeseceeeses @4 
FERTILIZERS. 

Dried blood, per unit ......... veswne 8,12%@ 3.15 
Hoof meai, per unit ...... éceusveeds - 2.50 @ 2.60 
Concentrated tankage .......esessee. 2.35 @ 2.50 
Ground tankage, 129 ......e0+0.. @2.90 and 10c 
Ground tankage, 11% .......s.+.5- @2.90 and 10¢ 
Ground tankage, & and 25%........ @2.75 and 10c 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%........ @2.40 and 10c, 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%.......+.0+5 21.00@22.00 
Ground rawbone, per tOM.......eeeeeee0. 25.00@27.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton........... +» 21,00@21.50 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground @50c. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver........240.00@260.00 
Hoots, Gack, POF UO. cc vivcccccecccccs 25.00@ 27.50 
Hoofs, striped, per tou....... viededelvena 30.00@ 35.00 
Bieets,. Whste, POS CRs caccccccsccvcsves 60.00@ 65.00 
Flat shin boncs, 40 lbs. ave., "per “ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 lbs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs, av., per ton 85.00@ 95.00 
Skulls, Jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 28.00@ 80.00 
LARD. 
Primes. SlOAM;..GRER osccovcceces PE eee @ 9.45 
Prins GOR, DOORS. 20.65 ccc cciecidevees eve @ 9.20 
TT ee Vaxvedeereveotntese aren @ 10% 
COMPOERT «.. iviccvvcccvcesrsicrceveled-eoee 8 @ 8% 
Neutral lard ....... Pocccccccccewececeee 124%@ 12% 
STEARINES. 
Ne TOD 6000444 ck bh ohis inde sisA wane . @ 9% 
TS OD cveccucednesebesthe+epeseuenen @9 
MOREE, Ses ovine ceageccescisawaveesenesded @ 9% 
BOTT ccc ep cccscccceerccceseseveevess dope @ 7% 
GOONO; POR ii wiccin ch ndcccs 650 vee Savbeee 5%@ 5% 
Ga BWR vie snsudatucsaeruens sso B4@ 6% 
OILS. 
Lard oil, winter strained, tierces.........71 @7 
ee era seereeees-68 @T0 
Extra No. 1 lard ro Se alee eveesese 60 @b2 
No. 1 lard oil ...... posece o0ereee seeveeee D4 @56 
Be, 3 lasG AD cesccesovcccccceves wbeeveaat 52 @54 
UO Es TID 0555.0 pshcce buss Senancsvete se 12% @12% 
Cied OH, We. B: cccrcccccsccdecccccsvsvecse 12 @12 
a NOY a5: Sik c.as cae One cudeks'e ou. bo Caen 9%4@10% 







Neatsfoot oil, pure, bbis.. 
Acidless tallow oils, bbis. 








Cash. 68, WSS ccccccesevvcvccssovcevcecvece 85 
HHOESO GD cccccccccccascoccesccoceccosvnse 64@ 6% 
TALLOWS. 

WONG. ies eebsasssue C6 esse dawoeener RAV Nets TK@ 7% 
Prime city ......... TYITITIT TTT PTT rete T%@ ™% 
Wei hb Qe «6 ccvencedcce doudins tetas: Kes 6%H@ 6% 
Packers’ Prime .....cccoccsvesccoccvece seeee 64@ 6% 
Packers’ No 1 .....eceeeee Cebesecceseveee 64%@ 6% 
Packere’ NO. 2 nccccccccseveveseccserccsic 5 @5% 
Benderers’ No. 1 cccocsscccccccecccccsscos 6 @ 6% 
GREASES 
White, Cholce ...ccccccccepedeccccccscesee OMG TH 
White, “A? cvoccccoccescccsevccdeccoevece CHU Ome 
White, ‘‘B”’ ccccccceceosocecsoetecoesove © OO OMe 
BORG « sicvccccccccccvvcescccccocccectoccss OMS SC 
Crackling ....0.s0. cocccccceccvescoosecccs OR © 
WOE 9 accdncdcceceucvens evvcse TorevrrtTn of i 
WW sec cccccccecs 0 cccccccccceccce -» 5%4@ 5% 
Brown ....... Veeedse eccecceree covecess 4%@ 5 
Glue stock ..... - 5%@ 5% 
Garbage grease -- 4%@ 4% 
Glycerine, C. P. ....... seeee 2d @25% 
Glycerine, dyuamite ......cceceeesecesesss2e @23 
Glycerine, crude soap ..... eecccccs cocscceel4 G15 
Glycerine, candle ......cscccesceccscccccves @17 
COTTONSEED OILS. 

P. 8. Y., loose ..... dovecdeo sccccvccccecs 40 @4l 
P. 8. Yi, G0ap SEAMS .cccccesecccce bees tuen 89 @40 


Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% s 4 sca sis'd wats 10@1. 15 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels ........... ° 
Oak pork barrels ......... Cosesaropeoces 
Lard tierces 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Refined saltpetre ..... . P 
Boracic acid, crystal to. powdered. i64een er 
Borax 
Sugar— 
White, clarified .....ceseeseeevees veccce 
Plantation, granulated ......... dvesedses ( 
Yellow, clarified 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibs...:... Feevebosccoess 
Ashton, .car lots ..... psebesest.es dedbewecsces 
English packing, In bags, 224 Ib@.......+.... 
English packing. car lots..... 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, 
Michigan, medinm, car gg 
Casing salt. bbis., 280 Ibs., 





One Price to All 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—A discussion of the question of 
standard prices and the evils of so-called bargain 
sales is being conducted by The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman, publications which have millions of read- 
ers throughout the country. This question of bar- 
gains interests the retail meat dealer as vitally as 
it does the retailer in other limes, and he should 
a = is said here with interest and profit to 

mself. 


By arrangement with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany these standard price discussions will be printed 
by The National Provisioner at the same time they 
appear in the magazines mentioned. This is the third 
of the serles.1 

Years ago, A. T. Stewart pioneered a new 
and startling idea in retail store keeping—to 
give every customer in his store the same 
price for the same article. 

Before that, shopping was like “horse trad- 
ing.” Goods were marked up to make allow- 
ance for “beating down.” The timid and the 
tongue-tied paid the high price, and the clever 
hagglers got the benefit. 

The “one-price” system ended all that. To- 
day it is the accepted basis of American re- 
tailing. The public recognizes its great ad- 
vantages. 

But there is one link missing. 

When you buy in a certain store, you can 
feel confident that you are buying just as 
cheaply as every other customer in that store. 

But you cannot be sure that somewhere 
else, in another store just around the corner, 
some one else is not buying the same goods 
at a lower price—even though the article may 
have a standard, well-known price. 

The establishes a 
price for his trade-marked goods—a price that 
is generally driven down to rock-bottom by 
his competition. He puts the price on his 
He shows it in his advertising. He 
then asks the retail store te sell to all cus- 
temers for that price. 


national manufacturer 


package. 


The average reputable merchant does so. 
Because the price has been advertised, he can- 
not sell any higher. And because the manu- 
facturer, who wants large sales, has set the 
price just as low as stores can afford to 
handle it, the merchant does not want to sell 
it for any less. 

But here ond there a price-cutting store 
springs up. The price-cutter has to make 
profits just like any other store. But he 
tries to make an impression on the public 
by selling this well-known, advertised article 
very cheaply. He sacrifices his profits on a 
few dozen sales, charges it off as “store ad- 
vertising,” and makes up the loss some- 
where else. 

The steady-price stores which give custom- 
ers a fair, all-the-year-round level of prices 
on all goods, cannot meet this kind of com- 
petition—they either give up carrying the 
eut-price lines altogether, or else take an un- 
deserved reputation for being “high.” 

And then when the competition is gone, the 
cut-price is no longer effective, so prices go 
up again, and the consumer pays as much as 
before. 

Thus unfair price-cutting injures the re- 
liable merchant who is interested in the wel- 
fare of his community, and who is honestly 
serving its best interests, and tends to draw 
patronage to stores which in the main are not 
so valuable to the buying public. 
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And the public suffers, as it always does 
when competition is killed. 


The subject of the next article will be ‘“‘Why Do 
Stores Cut Prices?’’ 


——o 


CO-OPERATIVE DELIVERY PLAN. 


Several of the butchers’, grocers’ and bakers’ 
retail dealers’ associations in the city are 
investigating the possibilities of a suggestion 
made by Joseph Hartigan, New York City 
Commissioner of Weights and Measures, of a 
more systematic organization for the delivery 
of goods sold by them to their consumers. 

Mr. Hartigan has proposed a co-operative 
system whereby groups of retailers can carry 
on their delivery system, thus greatly re- 
ducing the present individual cost, or have 
the work done by the express companies. 

The cost of maintenance to the average re- 
tailer of a horse, wagon and driver is approxi- 
mately $700 a year. It is said that for at 
least four hours each day the delivery wagon 
is idle. Commissioner Hartigan proposes that 
a delivery system be established on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

Central stations in certain zones in the city 
to receive from the retailer and distribute to 
the consumer. 

Delivery wagons in each zone shall call 
every hour during the dull hours of trade, and 
every half hour during the busier hours, the 
packages to be taken to the central stations 
and there separated and sorted for house de- 
livery. 

The packages are to be carried from the 
retailer to the 
prices based on weight. 


consumer on a schedule of 
Tt has been suggested 
that 5 cents would be a fair delivery price for 
packages of less than 50 pounds. and 10 cents 
for packages weighing between 50 and 100 
pounds. 

“The central station.” Mr. Hartigan says, 
“eould act for the retailer in cash on delivery 
transactions, as well as receive orders through 
its delivery agents.” 

Mr. Hartigan says that some retailers with 
whom he has talked suggest that the co- 
operative system might not be a success, and 
favor deliveries to their customers through 
express companies, with sufficient wagons to 
assure the immediate success of the plan. 


% 
——-% — 


UNFAIR FOOD PRICE AGITATION. 
(The Interstate Grocer.) 

Are the food price investigators, govern- 
ment officials and daily newspapers deliber- 
ately plaving to the galleries and refusing to 
treat fairly with the business interests in- 
volved in the probe? That is a serious charge, 
but every indication points in that direction 
as the only interviews given out or articles 
published, refer to the “food trust,” and not- 
withstanding numerous efforts to get the 
other side before the public, they seem to be 
unavailing. 

Why? What’s the reason? Ts it impos- 
sible for them to play fair? Haven’t the 
business interests of this country a right to 
be heard. especially when they have some 


practical business facts to offer against the 
tommy rot that has been handed out by these 
probers ? 

Osear B. McGlasson, head of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, a reputable, 
law-abiding and strong organization with 
membership in every State of the Union, is- 
sued a most convincing statement as to the 
prices on domestic groceries before and since 
the war. He gave the facts to prove tliat 
103 items of every-day grocery use could be 
purchased at about the same prices after 
the war started as before. Eighty of them 
were exactly the same prices, sixteen had in- 
creased while seven had decreased. 

A Pennsylvania Congressman sought to 
have these facts included in the Congres- 
sional record, but unanimous consent was de- 
nied. We understand, also, that the same 
figures were presented to the Department of 
Justice at Washington, the Department of 
Commerce and the City Welfare Department 
of Chicago, but neither of them seem to have 
paid any more attention to this interesting 
document other than to file it. Why did 
they not give out these contents for public 
consumption in order that the other side may 
be heard, as only common fairness would 
seem to demand? 

We hate to charge deliberate suppression, 
but the indications are that there is no de- 
sire to have cold facts laid before the public 
for fear that it might squelch the harrangue 
that is going the rounds. We know of our 
own knowledge that when the farm-to-table 
plan instituted we endeavored to 
get the public press associations and thie 
daily press to publish the facts which we 
had gathered as showing conclusively that it 
was a bunco game and did not save thie con- 
sumers any money, but that, on the con- 
trary, the prices for farm products were 
higher in larger quantities than the prices 
charged by the despised retail grocers whom 
the government was trying to put out of 
business. 

Since then, every point brought out against 
the system has been confirmed by the post- 
masters in the ten cities where the experi- 
ment was being conducted, yet today the pub- 
lic press has little or nothing to say about 
this situation, despite the fact that millions 
of dollars of government money are being 
wasted in an effort to make it a go. The 
figures given out by the Postmaster General 
show that but 14% per cent. of the people are 
using the plan—and they are represented 
among the class that has the money to pa} 
for quality and service and that the poorer 
people are not buying from the farmer sim- 
ply because they can do better with their 
corner grocer. 


was 


Legitimate business ought to rise up en 
masse to demand a squarer deal than has 
been their lot in the past. Conditions are 
not too prosperous at the present, and some- 
thing ought to be done to stop the maligning, 
haggling and misrepresentation that is being 
indulged in without justification, to the seri- 
ous detriment of a business that will stand 
any test of being guiltless of wrongdoing. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


T. A. King has opened the Cash Meat Mar- 
ket on South Eighth street, Temple, Tex. 

Franz meat market at Bartlett, Tex., has 
been completely destroyed by fire with a loss 
of $3,000. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against Louis (or Luigi) Del Bene, a meat 
dealer of Yonkers, N. Y., with liabilities of 
$2.500 and assets of $800. 

Schankweiler & Powell will open a new 
meat market on North Cedar street, Mahon- 
ington, Pa. 

Carroll B. Lehman, of Worcester, N. Y., has 
purchased Floyd Van Deusen’s meat market. 

Ad. Runge has closed his meat market in 
Chrisman, I]]., to take a position with a 
wholesale meat market in Terre Haute. 

Dan Hutchins has sold his meat market at 
Hillsboro, Ind., to Mr. Pitman. Mr. Hutchins 
will move to Veedersburgh, where he will 
engage in the meat business. 

Baumhol’s grocery store and meat market 
at Mineville, N. Y., has been coripletely de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Seven creditors, with claims for $710, have 
filed a petition of bankruptcy against Will- 
iam H. Baker, meat 
iN. Be 

J. N. Cobb’s interest in the Washington 
Meat Market 
Ore., 


dealer in Newburgh, 


West Eighth avenue, Eugene, 
has been purchased by Clarkes A. 
Walker. H. C. Bratton, recently with the 
blair Boulevard Market, will assist him. 

J. H. Larson’s meat market at Harrietta, 
Mich., was completely destroyed by fire with 
a loss of $3,500. 

The Shat Meat Market at 314 East Centre 
street, Mahanoy City, Pa., has been  pur- 
chased by Alfred and William Hardy. 

L. C. Daly has been succeeded in the meat 
business at Alpena, Mich., by George Hagen, 
formerly of Port Huron, 

F. S. Weaver, of Battle Creek, has pur- 
chased the City Meat Market at 
Mich. 

Hoenshelt & Son have closed out their meat 
business at Dryden, Mich., and retired. 

Wm. Claus has sold his interest in the Star 
Meat Market in Sutton, Neb., to his partner. 

Joseph Kolar, of Peru, Neb., has sold out 
lis meat market. ‘ 

Rudolph Rohde has opened a new butcher 
shop at Pierce, Neb. 

McLachlan Brothers have been succeeded 
in the meat business at Evart, Mich., by H. 
Fisher. 

George Van Horn has purchased the inter- 
est of C. Glenn in the meat firm of Van Horn 
& Glenn at Grand Ledge, Mich. 

Lawrence Meyers has opened a new meat 
market at Pawnee City, Neb. 

Henry Litch has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of. N. Nardgren at Ong, Neb. 

A. D. Andrus has purchased the butcher 
shop of O. M. Hager, at Lushton, Neb. 

rank Schwartz has engaged in the meat 
business at Crofton, Mich. 

Frank Crazecky has engaged in the meat 
business at St. Libori, Neb. 

R. W. Green has sold out his meat market 
at Cortland, Neb. 

A. L. James and Louis Koeppel have formed 
a partnership and opened a meat market at 
Pullman, Wash. 

\. M. Carder has disposed of his meat and 


Athens, 
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grocery business at 1830 North Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal., to I. B. Gotfredson. 

Chas. H. Betts has purchased the meat and 
grocery business of Chas. Mussati, at 1765 
North Main street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

A. W. Shamel has engaged in the meat and 
grocery business at Exeter, Cal. 

H. Kramer, Sr., has succeeded to the meat 
business of H. W. Kramer at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

J. W. Owen has been succeeded in the meat 
business at Valley Falls, Kan., by Mr. Childs. 

W. H. Leake has purchased the Bump meat 
market in Welch, Kan. 

Joseph & Storms have purchased the meat 
business of T. J. Hughes, of Kaw City, Okla. 

S. S. Colelazier has purchased the meat 
business of Seed & Semisch at Leon, Kan. 

Gunder Holmes has sold his meat market 
at Gilbert, Iowa. 

J. G. and Matt Moser have dissolved part- 
nership; J. P. Gunzenhauser having bought 
Matt Moser’s interest in the meat market at 
Humeston, Iowa. The new meat business 
will be known as Moser & Gunzenhauser. 

W. C. Wiese and F. Klink have purchased 
A. O. Welzien’s meat market at Berlin, Iowa. 

When alterations are completed in the old 
Barrett district school house, Manchester, 
Vt., Hanley Brothers will open a meat mar- 
ket in it. 

G. W. Grauer has leased the meat depart- 
ment of the Jess Robison grocery at Sharon, 
Pa. 

William W. Munkittrick has sold his meat 
business on Grove street, Peterborough, 
N. H., to Oliver M. Holt. 

A meat imarket has been added to the 
grocery store of J. W. Dyon at Webster City, 
Iowa, with Guy Arp in charge. 

TOLD HOW TO BUY MUTTON OR LAMB. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture this week sent out a press notice ad- 
vising consumers everywhere to buy their 
mutton and lamb in the quarter rather than 
in smaller quantities, and wherever pos- 
sible to combine with neighbors and buy the 
whole careass. A great saving in cost is 
given as the reason for this advice. The 
government notice is as follows: 

“Food specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture who have been investigating the 
subject find that there’ is a wide variation 
in the prices asked for lamb and mutton in 
different cities and towns, and even in differ- 
ent butcher shops in the same locality. I 
many places the prices asked by the pound 
for these foods closely approach those asked 
for beef and pork. In other places, owing 
to conditions of local supply, there is such a 
price difference between mutton and beef as 
to make mutton a relatively cheap food. 

“The specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture find that in nutritive value and di- 
gestibility mutton is practically interchange- 
able with beef. The waste is about the same 
percentage, although mutton has a slight ad- 
vantage over beef in containing less water. 

“In many markets where the pound price 
of mutton and lamb is high, careful shoppers 
will find that they can obtain this form of 
meat very much lower by buying hind quar- 
ters or half carcasses, instead of buying 
chops and roasts separately - by the pound. 
In the case of a hind quarter the chops can 
be cut off and served for one meal and the 


roast will serve for another meal. In this 
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way the family-érequently will obtain chops 
at a price per pound lower than they asked 
for roast alone by the pound. 

“Where a half carcass is bought, in addi- 
tion to the chops and roasts, the family will 
have a fore quarter and meat for stewing. 
The sheep is very convenient for purchase in 
this way, as it is small and can be kept in 
an ordinary refrigerator. Frequently families 
combine and buy a whole carcass and divide 
it, and in this case get still better prices 
and obtain expensive cuts at a low average 
per pound. 

“The specialists of the Department advise 
women who find the cost of other meats op- 
pressive to investigate these quantity buying 
methods, and also to look into the differences 
in prices charged for lamb and mutton by 
different retailers in their neighborhoods.” 


Cs 
CHEESE AND BEANS VS. MEAT. 


The following advice to consumers to eat 
cheese and beans instead of meat, in these 
times of high meat prices, is printed in the 
official weekly bulletin of the New York City 
Health Department: 

With meat at war prices every housewife 
should learn to make tasty and nourishing 
meals with wholesome substitutes to be had 
at half the price of meat. 

Unlike some of the other foods we eat, 
meat not only supplies muscular energy, but 
it also repairs the wear and tear of the ma- 
chinery of the body; it replaces the muscles, 
and bones, and nerves. In this respect, the 
human body is a far better machine than any 
engine constructed by man, for no way has 
yet been devised in which an ordinary piece 
of machinery can be kept from wearing out 
by adding iron to the coal under the boiler. 
Yet that is what the human body does, for 
the meat added to the food to repair wear 
and tear may be compared to iron added to 
coal in order to repair a worn-out engine. 

While only the foods known as “proteins” 
are suitable for replacing wornout body tis- 
sue it is a mistake to believe that meat and 
eggs constitute an indispensable part of our 
diet. Many other foods, far less expensive 
than meat, are rich in protein and serve the 
purpose equally well. 

One of the best substitutes for meat is 
cheese, and there are so many ways of pre- 
paring dishes of cheese that the housewife 
should learn to make use of this very whole- 
some food. 


Another wholesome substitute is baked 
beans. Just look over the following figures 


and then learn to make cheese and beans an 
important part of your diet. 

Roast Beef—(Moderately fat.) An average 
helping or portion, weighing 3%4 ounces, con- 
tains 360 food units, supplies 4/5 ounces pro- 
tein, and costs 8 cents. 

American Pale Cheese—An average helping, 
weighing 22/3 ounces, contains 360 food 
units, supplies 4/5 ounces protein, costs 4 
cents. 

Cottage Cheese—An average portion, weigh- 
ing about 5 ounces, contains 170 food units, 
supplies 1 ounce protein, costs 3 cents. 

Baked Beans (as purchased in can)—An 
average portion, about 9 ounces, contains 360 
food units, supplies 5/6 ounces protein, costs 
5 cents. 

Other inexpensive foods rich in protein, and 
therefore capable of building up the body, are 
fish, eggs, oatmeal, lentils, dried peas and 
peanuts. Vary your diet and cut down your 
butcher bill! 








KILLERS FOR EASTERN PACKERS 


WESTERN PACKING and PROVISION COMPANY 
COMMISSION SLAUGHTERERS AND PACKERS 


Members American Meat Packers’ Association. 
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Samuel Heymann has opened a handsome 
new market on Fifth avenue, Brooklyn. 


R. A. Stearns, of the Swift contract depart- 
ment at Chicago, was in New York this week. 


The observation of Yom Kippur in the mid- 
dle of the week put another quietus on the 
meat trade. 


Luigi del Bene, a Yonkers butcher, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities given 
as $2,500 and assets of $800. 

Manager Jim Kooser, of the Armour branch 
in Gansevoort Market, has been spending his 
vacation in the hills of New Hampshire. 


General Eastern Manager C. J. Higgins, of 
Morris & Company, returned this week from a 
brief outing spent in automobiling through 
New England. 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending September 26, 
1914, averaged as follows: domestic beef, 12.17 
cents; imported beef, 11.43 cents per pound. 

John F. Mueller, a retired provision dealer, 
died on Tuesday of general debility at his 
home, No. 9 Menehan street, Brooklyn. He 
was sixty-nine years old and leaves a wife, 
one daughter and two sons. 

William Rufutz, a butcher of 83 George 
street, Williamsburg, shot and wounded him- 
self mortally last Thursday. He had not 
heard, since the war started, from his wife, 
who went to Europe in June. 


Walt S. Goodwin, the advertising and ef- 
ficiency expert, is beginning another course of 
lectures at the West Side Y. M. C. A. on 
“Handling Human Nature” which it would do 
office managers, department heads, outside 
salesmen, etc., a lot of good to hear. 


The following is a report of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York dur- 
ing the week ending September 26, 1914, by 
the New York City Department of Health: 
Meat.—Manhbattan, 1,952 Ilbs.; Brooklyn, 
15,337 Ibs.; total, 17,289 lbs. Fish.—Manhat- 
tan, 25,754 lbs.; Breoklyn, 350 lbs.; total, 
26,104 Ibs. Poultry and Game.—Manhattan, 
7,748 lbs.; Brooklyn, 130 Ibs.; total, 7,878 Ibs. 


A feminine writer in the New York World 
this week tells how a family of four can live 
on food costing $1.50 for a week. Among her 
items are “2 pounds lamb chops at 18c.” Sev- 
eral people are wondering where eatable lamb 
chops can be bought at that figure in New 
York City in quantities sufficient to supply 
those who feel economy necessary. This is a 
sample of the misinformation on meat sub- 
jects that is peddled out to consumers b 
daily newspapers. ° 

Thomas J. Hunter, a widely known mem- 
her of the cottonseed oil trade on the New 
York Produce Exchange, died Friday night in 
his home, No. 419 West 114th street, of a 
complication of diseases. He was born in 
Ireland fifty-three years ago, and came to this 
country as a boy. As a young man he en- 
tered the railroad business in the South, 
where he lived until ten years ago, when he 
became connected with the cottonseed oil 
trade, first as an employee of the St. Julien 
Ravenel Company and finally as secretary of 
the Williams Commission Company. He 
leaves his wife. 


CRITICISM OF PUBLIC MARKETS. 

The free public market scheme now being 
pushed by Borough President Marks in New 
York City is arousing more opposition as the 
results of its operation manifest themselves. 
Comptroller Prendergast voiced the feeling 
which is becoming general when he said that 
the city has no right to tax storekeepers and 
then expend that money for the benefit of 
hucksters who pay no rent or taxes. 

The makeshift and unsanitary character of 
these street markets is also commented on. 
Borough President Pounds of Brooklyn said 
that the only way in which public markets 
could be established would be through an ap- 
propriation to pay for the fixing up of a 
proper market place and the acquisition of 
sites. “I don’t believe in any proposition to 
put a market up over night in some sandy 
spot where feodstuffs will be quickly covered 
with dust,” he said. “I think that a good 
place should be selected, the streets properly 
cemented, and booths put up to shelter those 
who wish to do their trading in these public 
markets.” 

That they propose to go about the thing 
in a more practical way in Brooklyn, on the 
wholesale end, at least, is shown by the 
statement that it is planned to make the 
Wallabout Market in Brooklyn the first of the 
several great terminal wholesale markets for 
the receiving and distribution of the city’s 
food supply. The project has long been con- 
sidered, and it was taken up for definite ac- 
tion at the dinner given a few night ago at 
the Hotel Biltmore by George W. Perkins, 
chairman of the Mayor’s Committee on Food 
Supply, to Mayor Mitchell, city officials and 
others interested in the market question. 

It is planned to ask for a preliminary ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to dredge the water- 
way leading into the market so that freight 
lighters and vessels of small draft can be 
accommodated. The plan contemplates the 
erection of market buildings and a five-story 
cold storage plant. Those who advocate the 
plan believe that it will cost between $300,000 
and $500,000 to make Wallabout Market a 
modern terminal market. Mr. Perkins and 
others went over the site yesterday. 

Comptroller Prendergast is in favor of a 
modern market at the Wallabout site. Sid- 
ney H. Goodacre presented to him this week 
a special report on the market. Mr. Good- 
acre found there are two vacant plots on the 
Wallabout Market lands available for a ter- 
minal market. A plot consisting of about 
61,250 square feet, bounded by Metz street, 
Apple avenue and the Clinton avenue exten- 
sion, and the other of about 150,000 square 
feet, bounded by Washington avenue, F 
street, Market Plaza and Wallabout place. 

“The larger plot,’ said Mr. Goodacre, 
“would answer the purposes of a terminal 
market much better than the smaller one, 
and has the advantage of a frontage of about 
1,000 feet upon Wallabout place, which is 
really the southerly bulkhead of the Walla- 
bout Canal, although now used for street 
purposes. 

“It would therefore appear certain that the 


establishment of a terminal market! on the 
Wallabout Market lands will correct the pres- 
ent unscientific methods of handling food 
products at this point; that it will result in 
attracting a much larger daily: supply than 
is or can now be brought to this market, and 
thus prove of benefit to the consumer throug 
reduced prices at which the retailers may 
procure their supplies.” 

Mr. Goodacre found that during 1913 there 
were 45,325 farmers’ wagons selling in “Farm- 
ers’ Square” in Wallabout. Its central loca- 
tion, he says, makes it an ideal site for a 
terminal market. The investigator found 
that the present method of handling produce 
adds greatly to its cost. Although there are 
five piers, there is no trackage by which cars 
may be brought directly into the market, and 
practically all supplies have to be carted from 
other parts of the city. 


——e—_— 


TELL CONSUMERS HOW TO BUY. 

Circulars on “How to Buy,” prepared by 
the Mayor’s Committee on Food Supply, of 
which George W. Perkins is the chairman, 
were distributed this week in the public 
schools by direction of Thomas W. Churchill, 
president of the Board of Education. It is 
not only intended that a copy shall be placed 
in the hands of every pupil in the public 
schools, but of every boy and girl in parochial 
schools and in all schools conducted by the 
Hebrew Educational Council and Children’s 
Aid Society. 

In the campaign of education in the art of 
wise and economic buying at the corner gro- 
cery store and neighborhood butcher shop Mr. 
Perkins and his colleagues believe that in 
working through the children they will be 
able to reach mothers in need of such train- 
ing. 

The committee and the educational authori- 
ties believe that a great good can be done 
the community by instructing children, who 
do a large part of the family buying, espe- 
cially in the poorer neighborhoods, in the 
nutritive values of food stuffs and the way to 
make purchases that will insure the best 
quality and greatest quantity for the money 
spent. 

The committee’s first circular is as follows: 
To the purchasing public: 

Go to the store yourself. 

Select for yourself the article you desire 
to purchase. 

Inquire its price. 

If quality and price please you, be sure that 
you get in weight or measure the amount you 
buy. Watch the scale. Watch the measure. 

If the meat you purchase is weighed in 
a piece of paper or anything else, be sure 
you are not charged for the weight of the 
paper. 

You are entitled to all the bone and the 
trimmings of the piece of meat that you 
buy. You should take home and make use 
of such bone and trimmings. The fat can 
be rendered and used for cooking purposes; 
the bone and trimmings used for soup or 
stew. When the trimmings are not taken 
home the butcher throws them into a box 
under the counter and sells them to some 
one else for about 6 cents a pound. [This is 
an exaggeration.—Ed.] They belong to you 
and you should have them. 
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In buying meat, don’t go in and ask for 25 
cents’ worth of meat and leave the butcher 
to decide how much you should have for a 
quarter. Select your piece of meat; ask the 
price per pound; say how many pounds you 
want; see that you get your weight and that 
the butcher’s calculation as to how much meat 
you have at a certain price per pound is cor- 
rect. Many a penny is lost to the customer 
by neglecting the above simple precautions. 

In marketing the pennies count up very 
tast. 

Don’t allow your dealer to weigh in the 
wooden butter dish in weighing your butter 
unless he deducts the weight. 

Don’t buy in small quantities if you can 
possibly avoid it. Make every effort to get 
together two or three dollars. This will en- 
able you to 

Buy for cash. 

Buy in larger quantities. 

Buy where you can do the best. 

In this way you can save two or three dol- 
lars in a very short time. 

Under the laws and regulations of the city 
you have definite rights in the matter of 
getting full measure and weight for every- 
thing you buy, and the city’s Bureau of 
Weights and Measures stands ready to help 
you get your rights. This is a protection 
that is due the honest dealer as well as your- 
self. 

Cheapness does not always mean quality 
or full weight. Be sure you get quality and 
quantity. 

A pamphlet entitled “What the Purchasing 
Public Should Know,” covering this entire 
subject will be mailed to any one on applica- 
tion to the Mayor’s Food Supply Committee, 
George W. Perkins, chairman, City Hall. 


RETAIL DELIVERY BY MOTOR. 


“The nature of the inquiries we are receiv- 
ing for light motor trucks indicate that the 
retail merchant is considering his winter haul- 
age problem a little earlier this year than 
usual,” says G. C. Frey of the KisselKar. 
“This is not in the least surprising when it 
is remembered how many of them suffered 
disappointment last winter through delaying 
their truck orders until too late. It has been 
demonstrated beyond argument that the 
horse is inadequate to meet the requirements 
of the exacting winter delivery, and the mer- 
chant who cannot command the services of 
motor trucks is plainly handicapped.” 








J-M INSULATING MATERIALS 


J-M Pure Cork Sheets J-M Granulated 
J-M Impregnated Cork Cork 
J-M Hair Felt 


Boards 
J-M Mineral Wool J-M Weathertite Paper 
Write us as to your requirements. 


H. W. JOHNS-MARVILLE CO. 


NEW YORK AND EVERY LARGE CITY. 
















_ For hard 
service 

’ KisselKar 
* Trucks 
are 

the best 


as 


Fleckenstein’s Sausages Delivered Fresh in a Refrigerated 
KisselKar Truck, 


HERE are few chasses that would stand up successfully under 
I the load carried by a refrigerated KisselKar Truck in the service 
of E. Fleckenstein’s Sons of Jersey City, N. J. 
Fleckenstein selected the KisselKar not only because of a satis- 
factory demonstration, but because of the uniformly good report from 
other packers and provisioners owning them. 


KISSELKAR, 


‘TRUCKS 


KisselKar Trucks are built to fit the particular service expected 
of them. Individual conditions are studied, and the size, capacity, body 
construction and other details made accordingly. 

There are six sizes of KisselKar Trucks—1500 lbs., 1, 1%, 2%, 
3% and 6 tons capacities. 

KisselKar Trucks are used in more than 200 lines of business. 
Send for illustrated portfolio showing 350 of them in action—it’s con- 
vincing. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 550 Kissel Avenue, Hartford, Wisconsin 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Dallas, and 300 other leading American and Canadian points, 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers 

Voor to fair native steers 

Oxen and stags 

Bulle 

GONE. Suacere ciadvedevbusevecseeepreecdésoce 3.00@6.00 

Good to choice native steers one year ago. 7.75@9.50 
LIVE CALVES. 

Live veal, common to choice, per 2100 Ibs.. £.50@12.50 

Live veal, calves, culls 

Live calves, buttermilks, per 100 fhs...... 

Live veal calves, grassers, per 100 lbs.... 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Live lambs, ordinary to good T.75@ 8.25 
Live deabves dbettexsévessesy GR 
Live lambs, yearlings @ 6.00 
Live sheep, common to fair, ewes........ 3.00@ 4.50 


LIVE HOGS. 


—@a— 
@ 6.50 


lainbs, enlls 


@ 9.30 
@ 9.30 
@ 9.40 
@ 9.00 
2.00@ 8.25 


Hogs, heavy 
medium 


140 lbs. 


Hogs, 


Hogs, 


Rough 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 

native heavy 
native light 
common to fair 

WESTEKN DRBSSED BEEF. 
native heavy 
native light 
common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
heifers 
heifers 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


Choice 
Choice 
Native, 
13%@14% 
@13 
.-.11%@12% 
@15 
@13% 
@13 
@12 
10% @l11 


Good to choice 
Common to fah 
Choice cows 


fair 
Jologna 


Common to cows 


bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 
4. WON sb ot ks ic dvcoceces 18 @19 
2 ribs 16 @I17 
@14 
@19 
@17 
‘ @i4 @16 
ribs........16%@I1T7 1744,@18% 
FINS. cccces 15% @16 16 @17 
@i4 13 @15 
@l4 @i4 
@12% @13% 
@11% @12% 
@l4 @15 
wedenbdoeese¥s 12 @12% @l4 
10%@11% @13 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 


Ileshy 


City. 
@20 
@18 
@i4 
@22 
@21 


No. 
No. 2 
No. 8 
Ne. 1 rounds 
No. 2 

No. 3 
No. 1 chucks 
No. 2 chucks 


Nu. 3 chucks 


hinds and 


hinds and 
hinds and ribs....... 
rounds 


rounds 


@19 
@18 
@17 
@16 
@15 
@13% 


Veals, county dressed, per Ib 
Western calves, choice 
Western calves, 

Western 
Grassers and buttermilks 


calves, common 


@a@11% 
@12% 
@13% 
@13% 
@13% 


Hogs, heavy 

1s0 lbs. 
160 Ibs. 
140 Ibs. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 


Hogs, 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
choice @15 
@14 
@13 
@i2 
@i1 
@10 
@9 


Spring lambs, 
choice 
good 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Lambs, medium to good 
Sheep, choice 
Sheep, medium to good 
Sheep, culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 lhs. avg 
12 to 14 Ibs. 
14 to 16 Ibs. 
light 
heavy 


@1s 
@1T% 
@17T% 
@14% 


Smoked hams, 
Sinoked bans. 
Smoked hams, 
Smoked picnics, 
Smoked picnics, 


Smoked shoulders .....sccccccccsscccccees 
Smoked bacon, boneless 
Smoked bacon (rib in) 
Plekied. Bellies, BEAVS... 2. cccccccccccccess 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, city ........-seseees eocolD 
Fresh pork loins, Western 

Fresh pork tenderloins........... FRETS 
Frozen pork tenderloins 

Shoulders, city 

Shoulders, Western 

Butts, regular 

Butts. boneless 

Fresh hams, city 

Fresh hams, Western 

Fresh pienic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 

Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 

per 100 pcs 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 

100 pes. 
Black hoofs, per ton . 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton.........s.esee0. - 80.00@ 85.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. per 

100 pes. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% of. 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues.... @14%c. a pound 
Fresh cow tongues @12%c. a pound 
Calves’ heads, scalded @50c. aplece 
Sweetbreads, veal @100c. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef @30c. a pound 
Calves’ livers @25c. a pound 
Beef kidneys @l5c. apiece 
Mutton kidneys @ 3c. aplece 
Livers, beef @12%c. a pound 
Oxtalls @10c. apiece 
Hearts, @ 8c. a pound 
Rolls, beef @30c. a pound 
Tenderloin, beef, @30c. a pound 
Lambs’ fries @ ®%c. a pair 
Extra lean pork trimmings @17c. a pound 
Blade meat @12%c. a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
imp., wide, per bundle 
imp., 
domestic, 


@200.00 
@100.00 
@ 75.00 


and over, No. 1’s.. 
and over, No. 2’s.. 
and over, No. 3’s.. 


@ 2% 
@ 5 
@35 


Sheep, 


Sheep, medium, per bundle 

wide, per bundle 

domestic, medium, per bundle 

domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 

Hog, American, free of salt, tes. or bbls., 
per Ib., f. 0. s. New York 

Hog. extra narrow selected. 

Hog, middles 

Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. 0. b. Chi- 


Sheep. 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


@21 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. 0. bh. New 
@26 
@% 
@i4 
@7z2 
@ 8% 


@ 4 


Beef bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York 

Beef middles, per set. f. 0. b. New York.... 
Beef middles, per set. f. o. b. Chicago 
Pecf weasands, 1,006, No. 

Beef weasands, per 1.000, No. 28......... 


SPICES. 


Whole. Ground. 
Sing., white 251% 
Pepper, Sing., black 16 
Pepper, Penang, white oe 23 
Pepper, 22 
Allspice ™% 
Cinnamon 20 
Coriander 12 
22 
14 


Pepper, 


Crude 
Refined 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


No. 1 skins 
Be AMIE cccccceccccccvscgemenasesctste 
Branded skius 
Ticky skins 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


eee eee eee eee eee 


POOR e ee eee eee Pees eeeeeses 


FB. WE. MiG Bieneee cc ccccccccccsewsoce 
B, TBD. 6. cccccce 
Dy SID. 6. cinccad caccedevnckeadeuseees 
1 B. M., 124%-14 edoccecosevcee 
D Be: hes BRE cccecececs Seeercoccsce 
Da PE 000.605.0406 00 deccceese 

2 kips, M-18 .... cédowenss eects 
SD B..Fe. BR cccdinciccse Vino vstoccccen 
S B.. Bh GRO. 0 silib tn sccccdicectcss sti 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over............ 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over............. 
Branded kips ccccd¥eceece 
Heavy branded kips ........... eese0es eves 
BiG WD osc ccdecisccvteccve 

Pee - GI GEES oc cctabibarenedece eeeseee 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


©®86668428 


Cee e wer eereeseesere 


eeeeeee 


Oe twee ew ereee eee 


Turkeys— 
Western, spring, per Ib 
Western, old, per Ib 
Chickens— 
Broilers, Western, milk fed 
Broilers, Western, corn-fed 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 4§ to 55 Ibs. to doz., dry- 
picked 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 Ibs. to doz., dry- 
picked 
Fowl—bbls.— 
Western, dry-pkd., 4 ‘bs. avg 
Southern and S. W., dry-pick., 
Other Poultry— 
Ce TO AE BU. bn ct cdccivendcscapwense 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 Ibs. to doz., per 


avg. best.16%,@17 
@13% 


@3.50 


LIVE POULTRY. 
SEE Wn coasiuciavlesipasesescecha voces 15% @17 
Fowls, choice 
Reesters 
Ducks 
Turkeys 
Geese, per Ib. 


Creamery, special marks..................30 @30% 


Creamery extras, 91 score M29¥5 


Creamery, Firsts fe @28\, 
Extras 251426 


Firsts 24 25 


Pivcess, 


Process, 


lresh gathered, extra fine 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts.. 
I'resh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 


Fresh gathered, @20 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Concentrated tankage, Chicage @ 2.75 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton (4 22.00 
@28.00 


2.70 


ce Sheen 

Bone meal, raw, per ton............ 25.00 

lioof meal, per unit, Chicago @ 

Dried blued. West, high grade, 
f. o. b. Ciricago, prompt 

Dried blood, f. 0. b. New 

Nitrate of ad 
3one black, discard, sugar house del. 
New York 

Dried tankage, N. 

ammonia, f. o. 

Tankage, 11 and 15 p. 
Chicago, proinpt 

Garbage tankage, f. 

Fish serap. dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. ¢. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, Ba:timore 

Foreizn fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 
Lime, ¢. 1. f. Charleston and New- 
port News 

Wet, acidulsted, 7 p. ¢. ammonia per 
ton. f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit 
available phos. nominal@3.00 and 35e. 

Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 Ibs., guar., 25% 

Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 
spot, guar., 25% 

So. Carolina phosphate rork, ground, 
per 2,006 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston. . 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, undrted, 
f. o, b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 

The same, dried 


One, 
@ 3.00 
@ 3.30 
soda—-spot.... @ 1.90 
@21.00 
11 to 12 per 
b. New York 
e., f. & B 


cent. and 10c. 


and 10c. 
@ 7.50 


and 10c. 


3.50 and 10c. 


@ 2.75 
@ 2.70 
6.50 @ 7.70 


3.75 


3.50 
3.75 4.00 








